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SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA, 
' VIRGINIA. 

n* 


INTRODUCTION. 

The survey of the school system of Alexandria’ was made in May, 
1923, by the United States Commissioner of Education upon the 
invitatiop of the Boar,d of Education of Alex.andria and of the State 
superintendent of public instruction of Virginia. The following 
persons frorii the l^ureau of Education were detailed to make the 
survey, each person being assigned a particular phase of work; 

W. S. Deffenbaugb, d^r^tor of the survey. 

Miss j\Iice Barrows, school bnUdlng program. 

Miss Florence C. Fox, primary instruction and testa.- 
Miss Harriet E. Howard, primary instruction and testa 
Miss Dorothy Hutchinson, health education. 

Miss Nina C. Van,dewalker, music, art, and nature study. " 

Miss Harriet Wedgwood, health education. 

Miss Emeliue S. Whitcomb, home economics. 

To the bureau staff the Commissioner of Education added the 
following faculty members of Teachers’ College, George Washington 
University, to conduct the educational, testing in the intermediate, 
■ grammar-school, and high-school grandest Dr. C. Ruedigerj Prof. 
Fred A. .Moss, and Prof. James B. Sullivan. 

^ . Members of the survey staff during the three weeks of field work 

visited the schools, made observation o'f instruction, gave tests, and 
secured such other information as would assist .them in making 
constructive fecpmmendations. , ’ ’ ' 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

* 

SCHOOL POPULATION, FAILURES, ETC. 

1. The school enrollment has .increased more rapidly than the 

population, . which fact shows that thd schools are becoming more 
popular. The high-school enrollment hah increased much more 
rapidly than the grade-school enrollment. ' •/ 

2. The per cent of pupils in- the last year of the hi]^ school is 
. less than in other cities, showing, that fewer of the Alexandriaihigh* 
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school pupils giHdunte. The greatest loss is during the first hiirli- 
school year. ^ 

<^»»l«lreii are much overage for their n‘spective 
pades. The overj^ness is due to sevei-al causes-inflexible «rrad- 
ingf. irregular attendance, too heavy requirements of forma rsu1)iect 
matter in primary grades. • , 

^’i children in th^riniary grades have to repeat their 

Khool ^ **^^*^ failures in the first year of high 

5. Retardation can be reduced by grouping the children in classes 
according to ability. Special classes should also be formed for the 
'^ard children. Pupils should be promoted semiannually. 
«. There should be a continuous school census, so that it may be 

^own what each child in the city is doing, whether in school, at 
home, or at work. . . » 

<. A compulsory-attendance officer should be employed on full 
time to visit ^e parents who are not sending their children to school 
regularly and to keep a continuous census list. After a year a full- 
time attendance officer might not be needed. 

8. .The practice of requiring a child to present a tai receipt at 
tlie beginning of the school Urm should he discontinued. • • 

TEACHING CORPS. 

1. The elementary-school teachers of Alexandria average one and 
two-tenth yearfe of schooling beyond the high school; the minimum 
^ould be two years. The' high-school teachers average three and 
TOven-tenth years, beyond- high-school graduation; the minimum 
AouJd fmir years. The school board is to be commended for now 
demanding better prepared teachers. 

2. The average salary paid elementary and high-school teachers 
la lesF than th4 average paid in other cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 
populatiom A salary schednle should be adopted providing ao 
increase offrom $60 to $100 a year for a'^period of 8 to 10 yeara ‘ 

COURSES OF-STUDY. n • 

The elementary school program -of studies sliould be vitalized 
by the introduction of music, drawing, qature studyj manual trein-, 
mg, and home economics. A beginning in music has been made 
more work in the object should be provided. None of the 
o^r subjects named have a place in the elementary school prpgram. 

Ine school day should be lengthened, so as to permit the iAtroduction 
of these subjects. , ' 

S. The ibigh-school program of studies should be coinpletelv 
. roorganizejl. Foreign languages iffipuld be offered only as electives. 
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. 3. First and second year pupils should not be permitted to carry 
more than four subjects except by permission from the^ high-school 
^incipal. • 

4. The commercial course should cover four years. Typing and 
other elementary commercial subjects should be introduced the fii’st 
year. 

5. Classes in elective subjects should not be formed unless enough 
pupils ask for the subject to justify the formation of a class. At 

^ present several of the classes' in the high school are too small, enroll- 
ing only two or three pupils. 

6. A five or six year high-school program 'of studies should be 
adopted. The first two or three years might be designated as the 
juniorliigh school and the last three years as the senior high school. 
If such a program of studies were adopted, the transition from the 
elementary to the higli school would not-be so. abrupt as it is. 

EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS' AS REVEALED BY TESTS. 

1. Th^ children in .the primary grades made the standard grade 
scores in speUing, but fell below the score which children of 4he 
same age should make. 

2. In language the primary grades fell slightly below the standard 
score. 

3. Grades 4 to 7 in the white schools made the average score. 
The grades in the colored schools fell much below the average. 

4. The tests reveal a poor classification of pupils. 

5. The schools should be reclassified on the basis of the tests given 

and on the judgment of the teachers. 

* ■ 

BUILDING PROGRAM. 

1. Moi-e school room is needed. 

2. The high-school building is wholly inadequate for a modem 
progi'am of. studies, there being no laboratories, manual-training 
shops, and the like. 

3. The building problem can be solved best by erecting a 12-room 
building containing laboratories and shops, and in addition an audi- 
torium ,and two gymnasiums, on the space east of the present high- 

' school building and south of the Jefferson Building. This is not' 
.nnly the most economical plan, but the b^ from an educational' 
standpoint. ^ ' ‘’ V* * ' ^ ^ 

4. The addition of such a unit,' tojgether withr the old high-scHbol' 
buUding, would accommodate about ^ pupila The seventh ginde, 
DOW housed in .the Jefferson School, should b* removed to the high-' 
schopl building, and then a five or six /ear high school organized. 
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irmSi “ ’'‘>1 accommodalo imdor the eemo plan of 

1 .""-“ “o ?■*“"* ‘''® 8™de now housed in the Lee 

and Washington Schools, b-t there wiU he no room ’left for groiv^ 

can ^e « <i‘ffo‘«nt plan of oiganiiation the Jeireiwon Buildiuc 

a mo^XrtH* '‘“'a'*” P""*"'’ ‘>n. same (ii„e 

more vitalized program of studies can he offered. 

grade in the Jefferson School removed, tliis school should be so or- 

MuldT' i“ “>e Lee and Washington 

OTuld be removed to the Jefferson Bpilding. In this wav 

S “j grade children could be accommodated 

Scliools. Even the scliools in these build- 
- ^ ^ organized that two more classes could be accoin-. 

two buildino^'l P'**" o( organization at Uiese 

“ fi^ rrorganizntioii proposed 

IS m success^l operation at tlie Jeffeisbn Building. 

c»i. 1 P®^*’**’ * ooltage should be rented or erected near the high 
rehiml for the teathmg of home economics, a^d anotlier cottage net 

"'® ““'='“‘’8 of 1‘onm economics ®TI.ese 
cottages could be u.sod as'teaclierages. 

.rat*” the Children west of the railroad 

U, *“ ““ommodate the first four grades should 

er«ted m that ^tion. It should be so constructed that addi- 

needed. The building should be 
adapted to the work of the j>rimary jgradea. * * 

10. plan of housing only boys in the Washington School and 
only girls m the Lee Sthoof should be abandoned. - . . 

. 11. At the Parker-Gray School there are, on the basis of 40 pupils * 
te a Class, six moi-e classes than there are cla.ssrooins. If orwanix.ed 
differently, 800 pupils can be accommodated, or 80 more than are 

^Ued at present, ^d at the same time better educational oppor- 
tunities will be provided- 

SUPERVISION. 

, . a ^ 

■ ?•, saperrisois should work largely through the prin- 
cipals. If howavim, the superintendent is given sufficient clerical 
help, he should do most of the general supervision. The duties of 
^ general, siiperrjwr should, therefore, be changed to include the 

help shopld then given by the principals. , > i 
S', ^h®.«l»^-,c<)n^inueito be qrganM on the same plan as 
•t pye^, it .will be neceasaiy to have supervisors of music, draw- 
vS M'wning. .These supervisoie shojald s«per- 

'-r‘- . . . 
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tli6 schools should be orgtinized on the pl&toon plaoi 
spccinl supervisors of music, drawing, and physical education would 
^ no more necessary than supervisors of arithmetic and other sub- 
jects. There should, however, be a supervisor to coordinate all the 
health work^of the schools. 

4. Tlie superintendent of schools should be the executive officer 
of the l>o|»rd. He should have complete control of the preparation* 
of coui-ses of study, promotion of pupils, and the like. 


HEALTH. 

a • • ■ 

1. Alexandria is to be congratulated upon the good .school nurse 
work. It is, however, a physicrl impossibility for one person to 
handle the work satisfactorily. An assistant nurse should be pro- 
vided. 

2. Many children need attention with respect to their nutrition, 
their health habits, their posture, and their general health. 

3. The children should be weighed and their height “taken at 

regular intervals, *' 

4. Afore attention shotild be given to nutrition. Perhaps this can 
best be done through the home economics department. 

5. There sliould be less formal gymnastics, especially in the lower 
grades. There should be more attention to games and plays. Spe- 
cial work should be given for stooped shoulders and other physica?" 
defects. 

6. The toilet facilities are inadequate. 

7. The playgrounds and athletic field need to be put into better 
condition and marked off for games. 

8. The ventilation of ^he school building should be improved. 

0. Under the present organization there should be one physical 
.tiaining teacher, possibly two, in the high school and one super- * 
visor for the elementary schools. If the platoon plan should be. 
adopted, one or more physical education teachers would be re- 
quired in each building organized on the platoon plan. 


FINANCE. 


1. Alexandria is not expending as mueh per pupil as .other cities 

of between IO5OOO and 30,000 population. In 1921-22 Alexandria 
expended $29 per pupil, while the average for 60 other cities of be- 
tween 10,000 and 80,000 population was $73. The present year' tiie 
per capita expenditure is about, $43 for Alexandria, or $3a less tl^ 
the a verag e in the other cities. ' , * 

2, THei^r cent of city -funds appropriated for schools is, small 
cOmpafed ^ith the per cent appropr^ted i® cities. 
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Out of 51 citioB AlexAndriE ranks f^ty 'first in* per capita ®x- 
I^ditur^ for schools, and sixteenth in per capita wealth. 

A The bonded indebtednetfe for school purposes is snuili compared 
with that in other cities of between 10,000 and 80,000 population,^ 


SCHOOL POPULATION. 
ENROLLMENT. 


The public schools of Alexandria are enrolling a larger propor- 
tion of the population now than in 1910. Thp'^pulatioiv.from 1910 
to 1980 increased 17.8 per cent and the schoof/nrollraent 64 per cent 
The white population increased 25.3 MpiWt and the white school 
cfnrpllment 90 per cent; the colored p<^il^on dwreased 2 per cent 
and the school enrollment increased 6 per cent. The high sch^l 
shows a very great increase in enrollment. The Alexandria high 
school was first organised in 1911-12*. From that ^te to 1920 ihe 
enrollment incncased 213 per cent. ^ 

The following table hhows the rank of Alexandria among 30 other 
cities in increase in population and in elementary and high-Sihool 
. enrollment from 1910 to 19^^ 

Per omf of incrooM in popuUition dnd <« elementarp arul hiith »choni eifrnil- 

19/0 to IfltO. 
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n may «be observed in the above that the per cent enrolled ‘i>v 
grades compares favorably with the per ct-nt enrolled by grade- in 
80 other cities. 

The schools of ^VJexandria enroll la somewliat larger j>er cent of 
pupils 14 to 19 years of age than do 80 other cities. The following 
(i.ble shows the per-cent enrolled at each age : 

Per cent enrolled of each ttpe. 
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attendancet! 

N 

It was not possible for the survey staff to discover whefher all 
Uio children of compulsory school age are attending school, since no 
lecent school census has been taken. Teachers and otherftl report 
that some children of compulsory school age tre not in school and 
that some attend very iriegularly; in brief, it is reported that the 
compulsory attendance law* is not enforced as it should be. The 
first step tow,ard its enforcement *is to employ. an attendance oOicer- 
on full time, who should take a census of the children of school age 
to discover what children are not in -school. This ^luus should b4 
revised continuously. As children move away froib the city, their 
names should^ bb taken off the census roll, and as children 'move 
into the city their nainee should he added. The attendance officer 
should not^ink that his only duty.is to get children who have not 
been attending school into, school His chief work .is to keep (he 
children > regular attendance. Possibly a full-time jittendance 
officer .would not, be needed after a year. . ’ 
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pSogi^ss through the grades. 


* ^ 4 ■ 

• Although the per cent of children from 14 to 19 years of age x 
enrolled is somewhat greater than in the 80 other cities, more 
■ children in the Alexandria schools are overage for their respective 
grades. The following table shows the per cent overage for each 
grade in .^exandria and in 80 other cities : 

^ Per cent of children overage. 


• y ■ 1 

Grade. 
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Forty-oi^e per cent of the white elementary school pupils of Alex- 
andria are oveni^ for their respective grades. ITie average for 
other cities is about 2(1 per cent. The bverageness in the colored 
schools is much more serious, averaging 55.7 per cent. Tlie greatest 
amount for the colored schools is in grades 3, 4, and 5, reaching 79.7 
per cent in the fourth grade. 

The cause of the excessive overagene^ajl through the school sys- 
tem is the fact that many of the children in the primary grades have 
to repeat’ their work. Since the first two or three years of school 
determine to a large extent the subsequent progress of the children, a 
special report on the progi’ess of the children in the fijcgt three grades, 
is included at this point. > ■ * « 

The following table shows the range of ages for pupils in grades 
1, 2, 3 in the AJexandria schools together with the standard age: 

Range of ages of > pupils in grades 1, B, and S of Alexandria schools. 
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The range of ages in many of the classes in the first grade runa 

• from 6 years to 14 years; in the second from 7 to 14; and in the 
third from 8 to 18, making a difference of 8 years ini the first, 7 in 
the second, and 10 in tKe third for pupils who sit side by side and 
attempt to do the same work in tlie same length of time and in the 
same way. a * 

This is ah impossible situation for any teacher. A child fi *yB&n 
of age and one 14 cm not profitably work together in^he first grade, 

* since this condition discloses a wide difference in mental ability and 
a difficulty in social adjiMment which it is impossible to reconcile. 

It is an incontrovertible argument to show that something must ‘ 
be done to save the public expense of failures, if for'iio other reason, 
when it is stated that, of the pupils in the first grade, 29.7 per cent 
arc repeating the work for the first time, 6.1 per cent are repeating 
. it for the second time, 4.6 per cent are repeating it for thp third 
time, making a total repeating of 40.4 per cent. 

» Neafly 30 per cent in Alexandria repeat their first-grade work 
the second year, while 25 per cent for the country has been considered 
a high average. TTiis has been reduced in the past few years to 20 
per cent quite generally in most city school systems. Nearly one 
popil in every three in Alexamdria goes over* his first year’s work » 
at least a second time> while one. in five repeats in other cities. The 
following table*shows a comparison,of failures with four other cities 
where surveys have been made within the last few j^ears: , 


.4 Q 

• ^ Comparison of failures of pupils. 


• 

“ aties. ^ 

Qradal, 

f 
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Ornd^J. 
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ia3 ' 
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Butte^ Mont *. 
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wumtti|^n,n«i .r , :: : 

ElyrlaTOhio 


• A . 


Forty per cent of failures, against 26 in Butte, 17 in CleTeland, 

^ 10 in Wilmington, and 16 in Elyria,, looms large in this com- 
parison. ' What does it coat the city to pay for this amount of re- 
peating which was done last year in the first grade ¥ Estimating 
. the cost per pupil in the elementary grades at $24.93, Alexandria 
paid this year just $6,721 for those chil^en in the primary grades 
who did not pass. And the fault does AOt lie primarily with tlio 
teachdr. It rests on the *nonadjustment of 'pupils to the grades and 
the work required of them." V • “ 

The perljfe of failures in tho other grades, while not os great ae ' 
in the firsttnree grades, runs high. In the higll school, too, many 
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pupils are failing in mathematics and Latin, as many as 40 pur cent 
failing in these subjects. 

The number of failures in«'the primary, intermediate, and high- 
school grades may be reduced by homogeneous grouping of pupils. 
As it is, pupils of varyihg ability are placed in the same class froiji 
the slow to the gifted. As a result the slow child is nagged, threat- 
ened, and finally failed; the bright -child does' no work and becomes 
lazy. ■ V 

In every building in Alexandria, with the exception of the A\'est 
End, the children can be divided into groups with only a few weeks’ 
interval between these groups. In the Lee School, for instance, tlicrc 
are 6 first grades which could be divided into 12 groups, thus leav- 
ing less than a month’s interval from one group to another. N*o 
pupil would have to repeat a year’s work or even a half'year’s work. 
The pupils m the slower groups would not cover as much ground in 
a year as the brighter groups, but they would be<gojng forward all 
the time, which is the importantvthing. The l*-talent pupil would be 
gaining as much r^atively as the 10-talent pupil. ^ 

The per cent of retardation could be reduced by promoting tlie 
children semiannually instead of annually. 

The organization of kindergartens, or of kiftdergarten ’ primary 
classes would help reduce the number of failures in* the first grade. 
Some of the children are not ready for Academic work. As it is, 
they are held down to a study of the book long before they are ma- 
ture enough to master the technique of reading. To be sure these 
children enter at the age of 6 years, but they are not yet ready to do 
the work that is easily done by the other members of the class. They 
need a year at least for development, which should be spent in 
kindergarten activities until they are prepared for the early lessons 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

To group these immature pupils in a room by themselves in charge 
"of a kindergarten-primary teacher would not require any additional 
space, because their segregation Vould mean mora room in the 
regular first-grade classea Several of the teac^rs aliaady on the 
force have had kindergarten-prutfa^ training and could be allotted 
' to these classes without additional expense for teachers. The only 
outlay required is^^for equipment, which can be purchased at low 
cost from distributing houses. One of the first grades has already 
.been equipped ^ith movable furniture through the initiative and 
' enterprise of the teacher in charge. * 

. Special classes for the subnormal children who need different 
treatment from the normal child would help reduce the amount of 
retardation. A course of study , as suggested in another section of 
the report , would aleo help. 
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There are tests Arranged for these children to determine their 
grade in these early years of school life, and it is recommended by 
the survey committee that sdvanta^ be faken of the opportunity' 
which near-by clinics aflford for grading these little beginners and 
placing them where they can make the quickest and best progress. 

It is simply a question of readjustment and of grouping pupils 
already in schools according to*-their ability. One room in each 
building should bo cleared of Its stationary desks, and movable furni- 
ture substituted. A test should be given in the first three grades to ■ 
determine what children need this freer approach to academio^in- 
struction. There would probably not be more than enough for a 
primar)' class, and their places in the regular first grade .which they 
now occupy could be tilled by those who arqijeady to dp the required 
work. Eventually, of course, Alexandria will* adopt a system of 
kindergartens,- but until that time comes the surest and quickest 
relief for the maladjustment in the primary grades will be the estab- 
lishment of lower-primary clrtSses in charge ot kindergarten-primary 
teachers. i 

A reorganization of the course of study,* which is discussed in . 
anothef section of this report, would also help reduce the number 
of failures. ' 

method ok enrolung pupils. 

' The method of admitting children to school at the beginning of y 
the fall term is, unique. The children are not admitted until they 
have pre^nted to the school principals a tax receipt for a 50-cent 
tax. The result is that the schools are practically inoperative for 
the first few days of the term, since very fpw of the children obtain 
the tax receipts until school opens in the fall. It is reported that as 
many as four days are required to collect all these tax receipts, and 
that during this time there is no teaching. Each school day teach- 
ers’ salaries alone oostvAlexandria more than $400. So four days 
will amoimt to more ^an $1,600 of school money gone with no or- 
ganization and no teaching. Obviously, the plan of requiripg. 
children to present /a tax receipt should be discontinued at the ' 
earliest possible moment. • 


INSTRUCTION AND COURSES OF STUDY. 


PRIMARY qRADES. ' 

InBtruoHon . — Too much formal work is now done, in the three 
primaiy grades) especially in the first. *Technical number work and 
an overemphasis on sight vocabulary in the first grade tend to make 
the work mechanical and spiritless. Too many idle hours are spent - 
by the children in their seats. Only one or two types pf handwork - 
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are available, and these through miich use have become a bore to the 
pupils who have long ago exhausted all interest'in. them. “ Tlus is 
80 tiresome,” whispered a little first-grade girl to one of the survey 
committee while she was matching words and pictures on her desk, 
as she undoubtedly had been doing every day since she entered school! 
To say that a better type of teaching is possible is not a theoretical 
statement, for the foripal type of work jiist mentioned is not found 
in aU the primary classes of the city. One of the lessons observed in 
a first-gi’ade room was a notable exaiDple of a teacher’s skill in using 
an-itnaginary trip to the zoo, based upon a previous experience, us 
the center of a series of correlated projects. There were many sub- 
jects of study touched in this lesson, but that of applied numl^er was 
probably the outstanding value of the exercise. 

Without criticizing in a negative way much of the teaching ob- 
serve^, one kind of work that can and should be done in the primary 
grades can best be made clear by outlining what one of tlie teachere 
was doing to vitalize the work of her gi’ade. 

Cov/hting money and making change — street car which car- 
ried tliB pupils to the zoo was formed by lines of chairs, four in a 
row, arranged by the class. The pupil-conductor passed along the 
side of the car and collected the fares. Often he and the passengers 
♦ ' were obliged, to make change, «ind much adding and subtracting of 
numbers were involved in these transactions. After the trip was over 
the conductor, with the help of some of the passengers, made a re- 
' port on the ct ot of the trip by adding up the pieces of money col- 
•• lected by the conductor, as .the suin total, and then adding by fives 
to find the number of passengers. 

Fointi of interest on the way.— One of the duties of the conductor 
was to call attention to the historical landmarks within view as they 
came to Washington. Lee’s home at Arlington, the Washington 
Monument, and the Lincoln Memorial were mentioned, but evidently 
no very definite observations had been made of these memorials on 
previous trips. A pertinent suggestion was made here by the teacher 
that the pupils try to locate them on their next trip to Washingtop. 

HigTmay safety was another lesson woven into this interesting 
project. When the, car stopped at the entrance U) the zoo a wide * 
thoroughfare had to be crossed. The teacher had secured a toy 
street-traffic sign from the five-and-ten-cent store, which was placed 
in the middle of the street and manipulated by one of the pupils 
acting as traffic officer. While the teacher and some of the larger 
children personated automobiles by whizzing up and dow^ the street,' 
the pupils worl^ed out a safe transit for themselves by carefully 
obeying the traffic officer’s sig|^als. 

• Buying fruit and checking lunches . — ^Arrived ^t the zoo the chil- 
dren bought their fruit at the fruit stand and checked their lunches, 
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those ihcy had brought to school in the morning, at the lunch 
counter. Paying for the fruit and checking lunches at 8 cents each ’ 
required further exercise in the process of making" change. The 
checks which they received for their lunch had been numbered by 
I he children and were carried in their purses until lunch time. 

Animat study . — ^The children with the teacher made a tour of the 
zoQ and inspected the animals. These were cut-out pictures repre- 
senting most of the animals at the Zoo in Weshington and were 
pinned along the walls of the schoolroom. Discussions of the form 
and color of these animals, their habits and habitats were the prin- 
cipal points discussed. 

Health lessons on food and recreation , — While the children ate 
their lunches, still at the zoo, they talked about foods and the kinds 
(hey liked best, which led to adroit suggestions from the teacher 
regarding what were suitable foods for a lunch at school, on an ex- 
ciirsion, or for a luncheon at home. 

Oaanes.—Kitvc the lufich was eaten the chi\dren played a vigorous 
game of ball, and then were given a choice of rides on the various 
recreational amusements offered at the zoo. They chose a boat ride. 
The chairs were arranged and with imaginary oars they rowed back 
and forth across the lake until it was time to go home. 

A detailed criticism of this project is not possible in this report, 
but it points the way to the possibilities of freer work for Httle chil- . 
dren in primary grades in Alexandria. The use of numbers, as be- 
fore stated, is one of its greatest values. The motives for handwork 
stand out significantly throughout the exercise, and th&r correlation 
of art with nature study is On^ of its greatest assets. The oppor- 
tunity for giving children the training they especially need by plac- 
ing them in responsible positions, as conductor on the street car or 
in charge of. the fruit stand and the checking counter, is made use 
of by the teacher throughout the entire lesson. Res|!onsibility and 
resourcefulness are developec^and initiative encourag^"' As mate- 
rial for reading and langtiage lessons, the exercise has many pos- . 
sibilities. It should be used from day to day as a basis for all the 
subjects of stiidy in tHe daily program. 

SUCflICSTIOnfl FOR FIRST GRADE. 

1. A shorter list of words to memorize by sight during the first 


year 


2. An all-round study of this vocabulary— 

(a) To recognize the words by sight. 

(&) To write the phonetic Words learned in families in large 
free script at blackboard and on paper. 

(c) To spell thew phonetic words by sound and by letter. 

72O06*— 24 8 - 
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3. 8ouie chauges in methods of teaching reading. ' 

^ (tt) Emphasizing development lessons on the blackboard as a 
, method of teaching reading. 

{b) Less u.se of the book in these early reading lessons. 

, (c) Typed reading lessons, mimeographed, as reproductions 

af the development lessons, for use as basic reading 
lessons. , 

The course of study in primary Perhaps so elaborate a 

school exercise as the one, just described should not be undertaken 
without consultation witn supervisors and principals, but any 
teacher can make some attempt at chis type of work, A new cour^ 
of study for 'Alexandria is to be offered next j’ear. Theiv should 
.be included in this cour^ many suggestions for various units of 
study similar to the one i-eportcd here. These suggestions should be 
supplemented by detailed directions in regard to the method to be 
used in carrying out the lines of work wliich are recoin inended. - 
Fi^uent teachers’ meetings should be held, grade by grade, with 
principals and supervisors present, and plans for primary ^irojects 
should be presented by in<L"vidual teachei-s. Observation lessons 
should be given with groups of childi*cn by their teacher to illustrate 
some of the newer method that are being used in various schools. 
Open discussions should follow these exercises, to give the teacher 
an opportunity -to explain her method and its values. Samples of 
handwork.prepai-ed by the teacher may be sliown tuid passed upon by 
the group, or advice for teaching some difficult lesson in a technical 
subject may be pivsented. A spirit of cooperation and reciprocity 
may be fostered by this plan, which is not now.generally found 
among the teaching force. Only in this way can the radical changes 
. much needed in the primary schools of Alexandria be made. The 
curriculum and the method of instruction will in this way become a 
vital part of the teacher’s etjuipment when she has worked it out for 
herself and has explained its value to others. 

Suggestions for handwork . — A few types of handwork are given 
here which may be correlated with lessons in civics, history, and 
nature study. A list of miscellaneous materials is also appended, 
which may be used as fre§ activities without particular direction and 
supervision by the teacher. • \ 

1. Related to lessons on the home— “Making a house book.” This 
piece of handwork is made by pasting pictures of furniture which * 
have been cut out of magazine on large sheets of paper to represent 
. the rooms in' a house, dining room, bedroom,, bathroom, sitting 
room, and kitchen. The children may select the room they wish 
to furnish,' after which they should be encouraged to use their own 

f ‘ ' I M —I ■ ■ — , I 

'S«B But, 1922, No, 16, Ba. of Edufc— “A KlDdercarton-F1rat>Oraae Carrlculum." . 
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initiative in securing material, in arranging the furniture, and in 
cutting and pasting the pictures. After the pages are finished, they 
luuy be bound together in a book with the picture of a house on 
the cover. • ' - 

2. Another subject for these booklets may be “Our town,” with 
each page representing a collection of«pictures showing the churches 
in our town, schools in qur town, stores in our town, etc. 

3. One showing foods may be divided into pages presenting pic- 
tures of fruits, cereals, meats, sweets, etc. 

4.. A booklet may represent the clothes which we wear, with pic- 
tures of clothing made of leather, of wool, and of linen, with pic- 
tures of sheep, the cotton plant, and the flax plant on the cover. 

- 5. The next step logically following the flat wofk is the making of 

furniture in three dimensions and the furnishing of little boxes to 
represent rooms in a house. Each child may be responsible for a 
room and may design wall paper, weave a rug for the floor, and’ 
frame tiny pictures to hang on the wall. The box mo^el may be 
V used for the furniture, and includes paper folding, cutting, and 
pasting, and the coloring of the various pieces of furniture to rep- 
l osent wood. * ' 

(). Dressing paper dolls out of crepe paper representing the family- 
Ihat lives in the house, father, mother, brother, and sister and baby, 
luay follow the furnishing of the rooms of the house. 

7. Of course the educative value of these activities lies primarily 
in the talks and discussions which accompany their making. Writ- 

y ing the names of the pictures and giving descriptions of them will 
prove of language value. The skill which the children acquire, the 
training in judgment of form and proportion, and the cultivation 
of habits of accurate observation, are all part of the benefits derived 
from this type of handwork. 

8. Sand table buUdinff.—^Ihe sand tables which have been pro- 
vided for a few of the first-grade rooms were not in Use during the 
survey, with one exception. This is unfortunate, for there is np 
way more valuable by which the children may tHl a ^tory or rep- 
resent in a tangible form their lessons on the home', the farm, and 
•the simple history stories of our country. The town of Plymouth, 
<j}eorge 'Washington and his hatchet, Abraham Lincoln and his 
flrst book, Hiawatha and his wigwam, the Eskimos and other types 
of Indian life are all subjects which may be built on the sand table. 
This work fosters the community spirit, for each child has a part 
in ihe building. It includes the use of many kin()s of niaterials, ‘ 
clay, paper, twigs from trees, planting of seeds and their growth, 
.and several types of construction work with tools and wood. It 
makes the child think out a situation clearly wl^n he.^ies to I),ui]d 
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on his sand table. He studies the relation of one object to another 
in size and form and proportion. The number value of sand table 
building is its greatest asset, for the child must measure with his 
ruler and reduce actual measurements to the limitations of his 
sand table. Jle must add, subtract, multiply, and divide in order to 
- get the correct proportion. . , 

" Building projects should be worked out oh these sand tables, now ’ 
standing idle during the entire school year. Something of absorb- 
iqg interest to the children, a center of study .around which these 
eager little workers may expre.ss some of the new ideas which arc 
being awakened by their contact with their school life. AH day long 
they Are dealing with symbols, the letters in their, reading, and the 
figures in their number work. Little opportunity for real thought 
is given them or opportunity to express that thought AVhy not 
- use the sand table as a medium for building a scene in a history 
story or a simple lesson in geography? 

9. The camera club and' blue prints . — If a pupil or a teacher has a 
camera, a camera club may be organized. Pictures may be taken of 
points of interest which it is»desirable to include in the booklets 
described above. 

After the negative has been developed it cun be used by the schodl 
for printing blue [Prints. (Each child can in this way secure a copy 
of the picture. The camera-club idea leads to field lessons and to 
an outdoor study of natui'e which is most desirable. Tives may be . 
photographed 'and studied from season to season.' Landscapes of 
*- w’inter, spring, and autumn may be pi^eserved in this way; and 
bridges, highways, lakes, and rivers be reproduced by the camera 
and the prints be brought into the class for a .detailed study. 

Blue prints may be used for printing an object without recourse 
to the camera by laying a flower or leaf over the sensitive pdper and 
exposing it to the light in the usual way. * 

10. Nature study lessons, where specimens are collected, should be 
followed by the mounting of sp^imens on sheets of paper and the 
binding of the leaves into books. A seed book may be-made in this 
way by collecting sprays of plants and weeds bearing seeds and 
mounting them on paper by pasting narrow strips of paper over the 
stetais. Tliey should be classified as seeds that fall, seeds that sail, 
seeds that fly, and seeds that ^ick. Early language lessons may be 

I developed ftom tjiis fleld lesson, both in oral and written language. 

[ ' Another ^llection of wild 'flowers may be mounted in the same way 

I • ' and bound into a flower book. 

. * ' 11. Miscellaneous rnaterials for handwork . — ^The primary teachers 


o 



-.y-- 




of Alexandria, almost without exception, recognize the desirability 
of oflfering^the children an opporjtunity for constructive work, and 
deplore the lack of available fwds with whieli to purbh|«e quanti 
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ties of inaterial for this phase of school work; Although Standard 
^ supplies for handwork are very desirable, and certain equipment, - 
• including scissors and paste, is absolutely necessary' if handwork is 
to be included in the program, yet no great expense need be incurred^ 
providing the teachers train themselves to lecognize the possibilities 
of ‘‘cast-offs” from homes. Stores, and school. Therefore a few 
brief statements regarding the use of miscellaneous materj^a^whic^,-- 
children can help collect may be suggestive. 

Before listing such materials and the Uses to which th^^nay be 
put, it should be clearly underetood that the nature of such i^esUbrces 
determines definitelv the method of their use. It must* be largely 
experimental and individual, as it is difficult to get large enough 
numbei-s of the same article to permit much directed work being' 
given. The values of experimental work are generally recognized 
by edueatoi’S, and work witlv*miscellaneous materials forms a very 
good introduction to this method of work, as shn])e and quality fre- 
quently suggest the thing which can be made. 

Xot only does the interest in collecting such materials form a unify- 
' ing experience for a group of children, but the many uses discovered 
by members of tlie class stimulate children Jo do similar work at 
homt? — a thing which is seldom true if commercial supplies are us^ 
exclusively. JT 

Some of the most easily obtainable objects, and the uses to which 
children have put them, are listed below. Each child wiH discover 
^ new combinations for himself. 


ERIC 


Mt9CF.LLAVKOV9 UATRRIALR. . U8K8 TO WHICH 8UCH UATBRIAL8 

, HAVK BEBN POT. 

Boxih; 

Can or soap boxes. Rooms of doll houses, storea, etc. 

Shoe box('6 Rodiea of vcbiicleo, street cars, foundation 

forms for furniture, worl( boxes for chil- 
dren’s unfinijihed work, etc. 

Spool boxes Christmas boxes, open cars, carts, etc. 

Oatmeal boxes Bird houses, cradles, locomotives, etc. 

Match boxes Drawers in furniture, wheelbarrows, etc. 

Papers: 

Newspapers Trade and Indian costumes, kites, pat-' 

« terns for aprons and doll clothes. Cut- 
ting words and pictures to be used in 
equipping, advertising stores, etc. 

Samples and left-over pieces of wall Papering box hdhses, making rugs, shades, 
paper. - and awni^, pin <>. heels, baskets, am) 

boxes for Chnstmas and May Day, cut- 
turn designs and flowers for decoratbo 
of boxes,' books, etc. 

Wrapping paper — Pi^ of picture books, play hats, kites, 

, free construction for houses, stores, etc. 

Tissue papers ..1 .* Curtains' in doll houses, fabrics in stores, 

' doiUee II X parties, trimming for bats to 
a. or tbemaetves, flowers,^^:^, 

ail T-i* ini' V;.. 
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Paper#— -Continued. 

Tinael paper and tin foil 

Black paper from films 

Pad backs, partitionsin candy botes 
etc.* 

Odds and ends of cloth 


Odds and ends of wood, clialk boxes, 
cigar boxes, etc.* 

Pictures collected from magaxiiue 

Spools ^ 

Milk-bottle tops'. 

Button molds 

Collar buttons 

Meat skewers. 

Film rolls 

Ribbon bolts * 

Carious ’ 

Nature materials -seeds, grain straws, 
pumpkins, leaves, etc 


Mirrors on furniture, water in sand box 
repn’sontatioUB, decorations for Chrisi- 
mas trees, valentines, etc. 

Silhouette cutting, etc. 

Book covers, picture mounts. ehclv«H«. fitn- 
construction work, etc. 

IMl clothes. enstSmes, dust cloih.s for 
M'hoolixMm, weaving rugs and ham- 
mocks if -tom into strips and sewed, 
bedding for box beds, marble bag#.’ 
band bags, doilies, etc. 

Bird houses, signboards, furniture, sleds, 
» flower boxes, etc. ' 

Mounting in picture books, or on niounts 
to be kept<as illusirative materiil, or 
sliced as puzzle piefure^ etc. 

I-egs on furniture, sniokiMtacks, wheels 
on vehicles, etc. 

\MieeIs, table tops. etc. 

Tojw, wheels, etc. 

Fastening wbeeb on vehicU>s,_etc. 

Axltw on vehicles, handles for pir wheel# 
or fans, boat masts, e»c. 

Wheels, standards, etc. 

Clocks, etc. 

t>e<orating fgr va»ee. flowi-r jmUs. doll hat 
boxes, etc. 

Stringing uccklaces for coyluines,' blue 
printing, making jack-o’ lanterns, pn-as- 
>ng, etc. 


No attempt hiis been made to make the foregoing list exhauslivo. 
and its intelligent extension ami elaboration lies in the hands of tlie 
individual teacher. The ideal way in wh^ch to use the activities stig' 
above is as integral parts of larger units rather than isolated 
bits of handwork, unrelated to anything in the child s prograni. For 
example, when transportation is a topic of interest, the wagons, air- 
planes, automobiles, etc., w’ould normally appear in the handwork 
period, thus reenforcing the work of other period.*! of the *djiv*s 
program. ‘ 

As has beiSa stated, this type of work must be large I3’ experimehtul 
and must be done by individuals or in very small groups. The 
teacher, however, has ^important role to^lay. Frequent oppor-* 
tuniti^ should ^ provided for the children to examine all the work 
done, judge it critically yet kindly, and offer suggestions regarding 
future work- Such conversation periods should stimulate the chil- 
dren to do real thinking, to talk freely, and also to additional 
infonnation from reading, investigation, or inquiry; only in this 
way can each child profit by the contributions of his classmates. 


•Odda and enda can often be purchased from printing offices for a trifling aum. 

•If tralnloff shopt 4)o not loan tooli for woodwork. It hecomca necefB^rr to 

bammera, oome naila, and one aaw at leant. A larfe number of tools Iwt 
onpaoetaary, aa the aiso of the CNopa cut aaaUj ba llmlttd. 


( 
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INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADES. 


fTudjiin*; fi*oin (lu* results of the acltievenieiU tests given to the 
pupils in grades 4 to 7, inclusive, the (eacliiiig of s|M'lling. ar'ithmethr, 
and reading is as well done as in the average city st1uk)I of the coun* 
try. Observation of the teaching in a nuinl)cr of rooms leads to the 
same conclusion. The teaching of stich- subjects as geography and 
history, as in many other schpol syslems of the country, is too formal. 

The supervisors could well give more attention to the teaching of 
history, geogi-aphy. and other content subjects by assii^ing (he teach- 
ers in planning the lessons, and by directing the attention of the 
teachers to supplementary reading matter for the geography and 
iiistory lessons. The teachei's also need assistance in working out 
various projects. , 

The course of study, whidi has lxH*n ivviscd recently, sets forth 
wl»at sltoiild l)e accomplished in each of the element arj’ school grades. 

If this course is followed out, and if it is supplemented wMth more 
dchiils. whfeh the sui>ervisors^and teachers shoidd work-out together, 
imich U'tter work may be expected IxMli from the teachers .and ^ 
pupils. ~ ' 

The weakness of the 'Alexandria schools lies in the fact that the 
course of ^ttidy has been a very narrow one. Music has been intro- 
duced only iwently. There is ho instruction in tlrawing. marnial 
training, home economics, or nature study. The course of study will 
1h* made modern only when the children are given instruct iot( in . 
thes<‘ fundamental subjects. .Since thes(‘ subjtrls are neghrtetl in 
the .-Mexandria si’bools. a further discussion-tollows. 


MUSIC. 


The music instruction in the Ale.xaudria schools is fairly good, in 
view of its having been introduced the current year only, buli^t can be 
greatly improved by a better organization of the work and an im- 
provement of the conditions uilder wllich it is given. The instruc- 
tion is given by a special teacher for one period a week to all the 
children in the elementary schools and the first year of high school, 
except* those ill the Parker GVay ISchoQl. The worl^ consists in part 
of instruction in the elements of music, and in part in the teach- 
ing of rote songs adapted to the children's age and comprelionsioiL 
The work Has' been liandicapped by the lack of books, but has bebn 
successful in awakening the children's interest in music and de- 
veloping a pleasure in singing the rote songs, In particular. This ' 
is due in part to the good judgment that has been exercised in the 
selection of the songs presented. 

AVhile this beginning ha^ been as good as could be hoped-for, the 
work could be materially strengthened. . The. children have bad 15 
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minutes of music in^ruction once a week, but the work in music 
is not given a place cn the daily seboduie, and apparently the regular 
teachers are not held responsible for following up the work done by 
the special music teacher. Tlie teachers who aie interested and liavo 
the ie<iuisile musical training find time to do this, but others do 
little or nothing. In consequence^ some of the children get the 
full lieiiofit of the music teacher’s effort, while others do not. 

This weakness in the conditions can be remedied without added 
eapenditiire by doing the following things: 

1. Hiving music a place on the daily program, and making the 
teachers responsible for using tliis period for some phase of music 
instruction. * • 

‘2.*Makjng the special teaclier of music a music supervisor, giv- 
ing her the authority to instruct the teachers in the work to he done 
in the several grades, and io supervise their doing it. This would' 
involve the holding of meetings with the teachers and the planning 
. of' the work in the diffeivnt grades with them ahd for them. If 
there are teachers who lack the ability or the training necessarv to 
carry on the work, an exchange of work could doubtless he eireiled 
with some other teacher who can do so. 

Such an organization of the work is needed to give all the chil- 
di^en the full benefit ot the special teacher’s effort. If mu^ic is to 
qerve the purix)se that it should in a school system, the conditions 
• should he such as to make adequate instruction possible. These 
aliould he especially favorable when a new subject is being intro- 
4uc^. This is -especially true in regard to music. Because the 
. childr.Mi' have not had musical training, the voices of many uiv 
^' iharsle and unmusical, and much voice training is no<‘ded io make 
“'f tbpfr sittging a true expression of musical thought and feeling. 
'<»'• Beciuse the technical phas^ of music instruction is new to all, this 
work also needs much^inore tfrae than is now allowed for it. 

With the xfbrk v^rganized oh this plsn, the music supervisor could 
devote a pitrt of her time to plans for making music serve the larger 
purposes of the school. This might include the organizing of a 
gnTde or school chorus' or orchestra' iw each building for the purpose 
of developing individual lalent an^ to provide the musical* fcatui'es 
for school gathenjhgs, and .the planning of school entertainments to 
motivate the dw instruction. All this would aid in developing 
. school spirit) ana in the formation of a t^mte for the right kind of 
' music, ■ , ‘ ’ . ^ 

These suggestions are in line with those made in the State Course 
of Study for S^Iementary Schools. * . ' 
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• ^ DKAWTNO. 

The inquiry into the vork of drawing showed that there is no 
organized work done in that subject A number of trachers in the 
different schools give an occasional lesson, perhaps once or twice a 
week; some have the pupils buy drawing%|oks ami work from these;' 
and some allow the children to draw os best they can during their 
unoccupied periods. Whether any drawing work is done and what 
it Is if done depends wholly upon the choice or training of the indi> 
ridual teacher. , * 

Under these circumstances, however, it is evident that the chil- 
dren, collectively are getting no instruction in ^rawing (Ivat is of 
real value. -Tlie principals and teachers consulted agredtl that 
drawing has value and should be taught; that it should be given a 
place on- the daily schedule for two or three days a week at least; 
and that some plan should be drawn up for all the teachers to foE 
low, so that the instruction niay be progre^ive. When questioned 
cs to who should draw up this plan and decide how it should be car- 
ried out. soiAe suggested the grade supervisor, and others those of the 
teachei's who have instruction in drawing.- ' Two of the principals 
Itolieve (hat fairly good instructioh couid be secured in this way. 
Since the teachers who are not qualified to teacb'the subject could 
exchange with the teachers who are capable of doing so, all the chil- 
dren would be given the in^ruction in question. 

That^such art organization of effort would be a great advance 
under ^present conditions is evident, bu^ if the right kind of instruc- 
tion is to be given under the present plan of school organization, 
something fay better even than this is needed, and that is an expert 
supervisor to inaugurate and direct the work. If, however,* the 
platoon plan is adopted,'^ the instruction would be given by special 
teachers under the direction of the general supervisor. 

Present-day education is based upon the conception that cliildren 
should be taught, through theirac^ities, play, song, dramatizatiqn, 
and hand work of various kinalp||[|I'o teach music, dramatic exprw- 
sion, or arC successfully from this standpoint the teacher must pot 
only have a knowledge of drawing, but must have a knowledge of 
the children's progressive development and of what they can and 
should do at each stage. 

. The work should be so organized as to serve as (he foundation of 
thp work in manual arte which the boys will have, .and for that in 
clothing which' the girls will have in their home economics 6ounMa, > 
It weuld meatiTalso the applying of child|en^8 knowledge of deeon« 
tion to the beautifying of the school rooms, buildings, and founds. 
The fact that Alexandria had had no art instruction is advertisiMl 
ip tho .ugTiDesff'of many of th^; iand the children* need such ipstrun- 
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don to stimulate them to work together to make the individual class- 
rooms, the buildings, and the grounds more attractive than they now 
are. What better means could be fouriQ for the development of a 
spirit of pride in their schools than such an effort? 

y ’ NATURE STUDY. 


Nature study is one of flie subjects that has come into the cur- 
riculum somewhat recently as a Jesuit of the new educational idedls 
and standards. As in the case of art, it has* not yet been made a 
part of the Alexandria curriculum, although tlic State Course of 
^ Study for'the Elementary Schools places considerable emphasis upon 
• it and gives some excellent Suggestions concerning the work that may 
be done in that line. 

Al^ough nature study does not appear on the schediWe, some 
teaoi||rs devote a little time to it because of their own perso'nal 
. interest in the subject. The work done is* mosWy in the line of>bird 
study, along the lines worked, out by the Audubon societies. A few 
teachers have also made some study of wild flowers and trees. 
Because only a few do even this, and many do nothing at all. it is 
evident that the children collectively are not gaining the first-hand 
knowledge of the fundamental facts of nature or forming tljc habit 
of observation which this subject is intended, to give. The teachers 
and principals seem to appreciate the value of nature study, and the 
desirability of giving it aiilace on the f rogrum, but nothing has been ‘ 
done in the way of organizing it so as to njake it effective. They 
recognize thqt the present is the psychological moment to make 
improveinents, now that the imn^diate housing needs have been met, 
and they seem to wish for suggestions. \ 

In organizing the work in nature study tlie assistance of an expert 
would be a great advantage^ but much could be done by the grade 
supervisor in cooperation with the principals of the .several schools. 
The following points would have to be decided upon before *the work 
could be definitely organized : 

1. T^e place of nature study on the daily schedule and the miinber 
of periods per \^ek to be devbted to it. At the outset it is suggested 
that it be given two periods, and. that these alternate with drawing 
for the other three. 

2. ' Thp phase of nature study to be taken up — birds, flowers, trees, 
fete. It is suggested that during the fall the emphasis be placed upon 
the fall fruits, vegetables, and flowcis, and the autumn foliage. As 
the season advance, the gatherihg of seeds, the planting of bulbs 
for winter blossoming, the care of birds and animals dui-ing the cold 

I. weather, and .winter phenomena may take the place of the topics 
, njentioned. In the spring the reawakening of nature would be 
taken-.up; . , '• - ' 
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3. The correlation to be made between nature-study topics and 

other subjects, such as language and art. It is suggested that the 
fruits and vegetables serve as models for painting, drawing, and 
modeling,, and, that the flowers and foliage be used mainly for room 
decorations in various ways. Nature poems may be used for the lan- 
guage work. . 

4. The method to be followed in acquainting children with the ,j 
facts of importance. The successful organization and carrying out ; 
of such, a plan would call for considerable sfudy on the part of 
teacliers, and many c6nferences between the teachers and principals 

in the diflforent buildings. At such conferences the presenting and 
discussing of tentative plans for this or that phase of work would 
be necessary. 

With proper leadership such work would give children* a first-hand 
knowledge of many things, and would not fail to develop their ap- 
preciation of beauty in their homes and environment. To develop ' 
such appreciation is one of the purpoSes of the art work, and by 
taking up the work as indicated the two subjects would reinforce 
each other. The work of the boy and girl scouts has done much in 
this direction, and the pupils who belong to these organizations could 
. takeThe lead in many of the lines suggested. * 

The classroom^ of the Alexandria schools need the beautifying 
e(Tcct of growing plants to relieve their bareness; and the school 
grounds need the brightening that*flowers and gardens can give them. 

In working together to create beauty in the buildings and on the 
grounds the children not only acquire important knowledge and gain 
the 'esthetic appreciation that is essential to complete living, but 
by doing it together in groups, small and large, they will develop a 
school spirit that will mean an improvement of the quality of their 
work from the first grade up. It is for these reasons and many 
othei-s that nature study should constitute a part of the modern school 
curriculum. • . , # 

In order to be able to carry on work of this kind the teachers will . 
need reference books, and in view of Alexandria’s meager library 
facilities, these should be supplied by the school. In addition to the 
Virginia State Coui-se of Study for Elementary Schools, which con-' 
tains some excellent suggertions, the following ace recommended: 


Baltimore Couree of Study, pngea 21X-20O. Lida Lee Tall and I^bel David- 
MB, Warwick & York, BnUimore, Md. 

Naturer Study and Life. C. P. Hodge, Ginn 4 Ck>. 

The Pet Book. Anna BotaforiPComstock, Comstock Publishing Co. 

Nature Study Les&oos. D. W. Hamilton, Renovf Fobllablng Co., Montreal 
A Nature Study Guide. W. 8. Purneaux, 'Longmans, Green 4 Ca 


The Klndergarten-Pirst Grade 
, ' pf the Interior, Washington,; 


syrlculum. Bureau of Education, Depart meut 

a 
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HOME ECONOMICS^ 


i 


The elementary schools have no home economics. Tlie high school 
introduced It this year as an elective and as a part of a general 
educational program, giving the first-year ^irls a “cl)pice between 
physical geography and clothing, and the third-year girls a choice 
between foods and physics. 

Two double periods of 80 minutes, and three single periods of 
^ minutes bach are devoted per week to each subject — namely, sew- 
ing and cooking. The single periods in foods are devoted primarily 
to the preparation of a hot dish which is sold to high-school student^ 
for lunch, and to “cleaning up Rafter the luncheon. The single 
periods in, clothing are practically devoted to sewing. 

The foods laboratory is equipped with the bare necessities, and is^ 
connected with a small ro6m, to be used for a serving room, which 
is now under construction. 

The- clothing laboratory is wholly inadequate for even elementary 
work, to say nothing of high-schcad work accredited toward gradua- 
tion, and offered in plrtce of physical geography. 


RKrOMMK.NI>ATION« TOR I M PBOVK M FNT. 


A. For elem<ei\tari/ schooU. — 1. Equipmen't for teaching home eco- 
nomics to the pupils of the Jefferson School. It has been proposed 
to fit up part of the basement foT this purpose, but it is highly un- 
desirable to use basement space near the toilets for food laboratories. 
In this enlightened age, when so much emphasis is placed on hy- 
gienic living, it seems paradoxical to equip housekeeping rooms in 
the basement. Besides, the rooms are needed during inclement 
weather for play. It>would be much inorc to the point to rent a house 
in the neighborhood, or build one on the school grounds, and equip 
it with foods and clothiiig laboratories, at the same time preserving 
the housekeeping facilities in order to give the girls practice in house- 
keeping lessons, or, in other words, practice in running a home effi- 
ciently. This house might serve as a much-needed teacherage. In 
this capacity it would serve several purposes for the school, without 
financial assistance from the school board: First, a home for some 
of the teachers, and, second, a civic center for the community, and 
moat important of all, a^real place for the girls of Alexandria, ele- 
mentory and hi^ school alike, to be taught home economics as it 
^ ^ is heeded to-day in the home. Such an Arrangement would also suit 
• admirably the Parker-Gray School. What could be more ideal than 
-to give all the girls opportunities at real household activities? 

2. Three home economics teachers should be employed for the 
elementory schools, one colored, for the Parker-Gray School, a 
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(^adi^t« froiT) one of the recognized home economics courses, such 
as is found in the Hampton Normal School or at Tuskegee; two 
white teachers, graduates of. four-year recognized home economics 
courses. One of the wliite teacliei-s should give part time or more to 
the mitriiioii program of the entire scliool, and have supervision oC 
the school lunch. At present there is no provision made for a hot 
ilisli for the many children who bring their lunches, except the 
small amount of hot chocolate or soup which is sold from the high- 
s<*hool foods laboratory. This is a serious matter, and ought to l>e 
given the most earnest consideration by the school authorities. A 
d ■ -cold waffle sandwich spread with fat bacon is not conducive to good 
' physical or mental development. 'If students appear stupid, let us 
first examine the food and air they consume, rather than their 
uiental capacity. The ^ther white teacher should give her entire 
time to the teaching of foods and clothing in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh yeiii's. Experience. in many school sj’stems indicates that 
two double periods for one semester are more satisfactory than one* 
double"^ period throughout the year: also that food work in the fifth 
grade is Uuier adapted than clothing to the development of the 
child. 

B- High school. — *1. A teacher of home economies • is required 
whose academic pi'eparation is equivalent- lo that of any other 
teacher in the high school, wlych means at least four years of- 
preparation after high school gi*aduation. If homo economics credit 
ranks, as it should, with the credit in chemistry or physics, then 
as much should be expected from the home economics students. - The 
objectives' and , the content . of the coui-se should require effort 
equivalent to the other coui-ses. At present the emphasis is 6n the 
doing side and too little on the thinking side. The work is spread 
too thinly over the whole field. We. lecolnmend a more thorough 
course with the fundamental principles of science, economics, and 
ait applied. Mere following of recipes lias very little educational 
value. The whys and whei*efores should be ^emphasized wH^ suf- 
licient practical application to clinch the truth/, 

^ 2. An- adequate clothiqg laboratory. 

3. A library. A very valuable reference library can be developed 
at a small cost by sending d!or the Government publications. and for • 
the^ extension bulletins publislied by our leading State universities 
and colleges. The Lippincott series is also indispensable to good 
teaching. The Journal of Home Economics, the. American Food 
Journal, the Textile Journal are all indispensable to the progressive 
teacher. The Children’s Nutritiop Council of New York City also. 
liiiH much to offer. Much illustru(ive material, such as charts and 
exhibits* can be had for the asking. ' 
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LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY. < 

One reason given fdr not including drawing, nature study, innnual 
training, and home economics in the elemcmary school curriciilmii 
is that these subjects would take up so much time that the pupils 
wi^Uld neglect the “ three R’s.” Theses subjects can be introduced 
without' encroaching upon the time devoted to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic simply by lengthening the school day an hour. There 
are very few citierin the country that have as short a school day- as 
Alexandria. The morning session should be from about 9 o'clock 
tp 12 and the afternoon session from 1 or 1.15 to 3.:J0 or 3.4.5} even 
then there would be a school day of only hours, including-morning 
and afternoon recess periods of 10 or 15 minutes ea«h, 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

In the high school the teaching ranges from very poor to v«>i*v 
good. Several teachers visited need help, and if they can not be 
helped their services should be dispensed with. The morale in sev- 
eral rooms is such as should not be tolerated in any school system. 
One or two weak teachers soon cferaoralize a whole' school. Here- 
after Fhenever teachers have no more control of their classes than 
have sever^il in the Alexandria High School they should be requostod 
to resign before the close of the term. 

T’he program of studies of the Alexandria High School needs a 
thorough revision. 

Pupils in the first and second years should not be required to 
carry|more thaii four subjects. At present they are required to 
cany five, or one more than ia required in other high schtiols of the 
country. Only 16 units should be required for graduation. Of 
these about one-half should be electiA'e, as suggested in the State 
High School Mapial. The work in the Alexandria High School 
would be giyatly improved if the State high-school program of 
studies were adopted, which requires 10 units, distributed ns follows: 


English ■ 4 

Mathematics . . -j 

' History (Anierloaii history and civics) . i 

Science ... _ 1 

Electives I ... jj 

Total: n; 


I No foreign language should be required. One year of geheral 
[• mathematics would be sufficient 'except for those students prepar- 
ing for colleges that require two units of mathematics. At present 
- the amount of mathematics required in the Alexandria high school 
f is excessive, even for college entrance. * 
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Among the oJectives offered should be 2 or 3 units of history,.! 
of inatheinatics, 2 or 3 of science, 4 to 6 of foreign languages, 2 to 4 
of Itpinc economics, 2 to 4 of industrial work for boys, 2 to 6 of com- 
mercial subjects. Some elementary commercial work should be 
offered the firet year of high school, and a four-year commercial 
curriculum should be offered. - - ’ 

A .study of the administration of the elective system in the Alex- 
andria high school shows that some improvements should be made. 
There arc too many small classes in some of the electives. For 
example, there is only one student in third-year Latin, and three 
in /(uirtlu-year Latin. Whenever so few students akk for a subject, 
a class should not be formed. There are only seven students in 
solid geometry and trigonometry. Since neither of these subjects 
is required for' college entrance, there can be no excuse for form- 
ing a class in these subjects for only seven students. • 

The program of studies should be so organized that five or six 
years of high -school work may be offered to the boys and girls of 
Alexandria. As recommended in another section of this report, 
grade 7, now housed in the Jefferson Building, should be trans- 
ferred to the high school and a five or six year program worked 
(tut. The first two or three years, grades 7 and 8, or grades 7, 8, 
and n. might be designated as the junior high school and the remain- ' 
ing grades as the senior high school. This plan of organization is 
being rapidly introduced into the city school systems of the country. 
The junior high school grades include such subjects as genera] 
science, general mathematics, general social science, a foreign lan- 
guage. manual training, home economics, music.-drawing, and physi- 
cal education. This plan of organization makes transition from 
the elementary school to the high school less abrupt. At present 
too niuiiy of the first-year high-school pupils in Alexandria are 
failing. One reason assigned is that the transition from the grades 
tb the high school is so abrupt that many children can not adapt 
themselves to the work of the high school, which is entirely new to 
the pupils entering from the elementary grades. 
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TEACHING STAFF. 

EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE. 

/ 

Tlie generally recognized minimum educational and professional 
standard for element;iry teachers is four yeiifs of high-school and 
in addition two yedrs of normal-i^hool work or its equivalent. 
■'Thirty-two per cent of*the white elementary teachers of Alexandria 
measure up to this standard. The average amount of schooling for 
these teachers is 1.2 yeara beyond high school. The average for the 
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cities of the country is nbout 2.2 years. The high-school teachers 
average 3.7 years schooling beyond high school. The average for 
the citi^ of the country is 4.4 years. 

The policy recently adopted by the Alexandria school board of 
employing no new elementary teachers who are not normal school 
graduates or the equivalent is to be commended. All high-school 
teachers should.be college graduates, or the equivalent. 

The educational qualifications of the colored teachers are low, 
averaging only the fraction of a year’s schooling beyond high school. 
Several have not attended a high school. 

The white elementary teachers are comparatively inexperienced. 

The average experience in the schools of Alexandria is 2.8 yeai*s, and 
including experience elsewhere 4.1 years. The hig:h-school teachers 
average only 1.8 yeara of teaching service in Alexandria apd 3.9 
years in all. The colored teachers have had considerately more ex- 
perience in' Alexandria than the white teachers, averaging 10 years 
in Alexandria and 20 years in all. * ' 

Such impermanency in the teaching corps as these facts disclose 
regarding the white elementaij^ and high-school teachers must ^ri- 
ously handicap the superintendent and his supervisors in working 
out a unified, consistent, and well coordinated educational policy. 

' Just why so many new teachers are required each year is difficult to 

determine. Some of the teachers not returning are failures and not 

reappointed, some quit teaching, and others obtain positions in other 

school systems paying more salary. 

^ • 

SALARIES. 

Tlie median salary paid the white elementaiy teachers is $1,050, 
and that paid all teachcre, including the colored teachers, $1,000. 

The median salary for other cities with from 10,000 to 30,000 popula- 
tion is $1,275, $§75 more than the median for Alexandria. The 

maximum paid elementary teachers in Alexandria^ is $1,200, or $76 I 
less than the median for othfer cities. Data recently.^i»piledby the 
National Education Association show thkt thl* sal^l^^ii^^ the 
cities of three States bordering Virginia— N ^ tfr ^^ rdinaT^est 
Virginia, and Maryland — arc higher than those paid in Alexandria, 

I as may be seen fi*om the following table : I 


Holariet Qf teaehera. 
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The median salary paid the high-school teachers of Alexandria is 
$1,316, the minimum $1,200, and the maximum $1,600. The median 
salary for other cities of the same size is $1,670, the minimum $1,288, 
and the maximum $2,040. 

The Alexandi'ia schedule should be revised so that it would be 
possible for the better teachers to obtain a higher maximum. A 
prinnple to follow in making a salary schedule is to pay a minimum 
sufficiently large to secure teachers of standard academic and pro- 
fessional preparation, And then to provide for increases up to a 
maximum that will retain the best teachers and assist in maintaining ' 
the morale of the teaching corps. If teachers reach the maximum, 
as they do in Alexandria, after only a few years’ experience, the 
tendency is for them to become dissatisfied and to cease to improve. 
As might be expected, there is 'dissatisfaction among some of the 
better and more experienced teachers in Alexandria because they 
have been on the maximum salary for several years without any 
opportunity for possible increases. 

It should be stated, however, that just before the completion of the 
work of tlifi survey commission, the Alexandria board of education 
increased teachers’ salaries about 10 per cent for the year 1923-24. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS AND INTELLIGENCE 

TESTS. 

SCOPE OF EXAMINATION AND TESTS USED. 


The pupils of grades 2 and 3 were given two achievement tests, 
the Ayi-es Spelling Test and the Trabue Completion Test. No intel- 
ligence tests were given in the first three grades. 

All the pupils from the fourth grade through high-school wei« 
given three or more standardized tests. One test w^s given to every 
pupil examined, viz, the Thomdike-McCall Silent Reading Test. In 
all the fourth grades two other tests were used, the Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic and 50 words from the Ayres’ 
Spelling Test. In grades 5 to 7, inclusive, the three achievement 
tests used in the fourth grades were supplemented by. the National 
Intelligence Test The primary purpose for using the intelligence 
test was to study the classification of the children in these grades and 
to check the efficiency of the school as measured by the achievement 
tests. In the high-school three achievement tests were used, viz, the. 
Hotz First Year Algebra Test, the Hinmon Latin Tesl^ the Thom- 
dike-McCall Silent Reading Test. In these grades also the Ternum 
Group Test of Mental Ability was used ‘ 

72099*—; 
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RESULTS. ^ 

. PRIMARY GRADES. ' 

The following table shows the grade and a^ scores in spelling for 
the children of Alexandria compared with i^ie standard scores by 
grade and age: 

Grade in Aur&t' Spelling Test for Alcxaildria pupils compared 

with standard scores in grade and age for Grades II and ///. 


1 


Qredo. 

fltAndard 
score by 
grades. 

Score made by Alex- 
andria pupils. 

By grades. 

Compared 
with, grade 
score. 

n 

79 

92 

79.8 

"T 

-fO.8 

d-0.2 

in : 



The second grade made a good score of 0.8 per cent above and the 
third grade 0.2 per cent above standard. The fact should be remem- 
bered that the children ^f Alexandria are -considerably over ago for 
their respective grades and should have made a higher score. 

The following table shows the grade scores in the Trabue Com- 
pletion Test compared with the .standard scores : 

Alexandria grade score in Trabue Completion Test compared with standard 
. scores in Grades II and III. 

V 


Q ratios. 

standard 

grade, 

score. 

Alexandria 

grade 

score. 

Hiffirtnce 

lafKiints. 

n 

5.8 

K 1 

rt c 

Ill *; 

! g 6 

O. O 

7 1 


... 1 

i 

• • 1 


The following table shows the scoiies by buildings: 

Alexandria scores in tte Trabue Carhpletion Test compared by grades and 
j, buildings for Grades II and III. 




Buildings. 

/• 

Room. 

Grade H (standard 
^ score|5.8). 

Grade III (stindard 
score, 8 j 6 ). 

Alexan- 
dria score. 

Points 
above or 
below 
standard. 

Alexan- 
dria score. 

Potnts 
above or 
below 
standard. 

Lee 


i 1 

0 

-fa 2 

8 

-a® 



1 ^ 

6 

-K2 

6 

^2.6 

West 

■* 

/ 1 

1 O 

0 

-f.3 

8 

W ^-.0 

W^shingtoQ 


1 d 

/ 1 

C 

+.2 

a6 

8 

-2.1 

-.0 



\ ^ 

4 

—1.3 

6 

-2.1 

^Icer-Oray 


/ 1 

1 2 

i 


1 

-1.9 


i 

I 

1 m 

. 1 




1^ 
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The second gi’adc in the Lee School, each room, makes a plus score 
of 0.2 of a point. The West School second grade and one second 
in the Washington make the same plus score. All other grades, both 
second and third, make a minus score. One second grade in Wash- 
ington and one in Parker-Gray drop one and one-half points below 
the ^tandard, Vhile one third grade in each building hardly makes 
tlie score required for second grade. 

The following table shows the range of scores in these classes: . 

Alexandria scores in the Trahuc Completion Tc%t^ Bhoxcing range of Booree and 
range of grades for each building. 


Duildinf^. 


Lee... 

We?t. 


WashinctoTi . 
Parkcr-tlnav. 



SoooQd grade (standard 
score, 5^). 

Third grade (standard I 

score, 8.6). 1 

Room. 

Range of 
scores for 
each class. 

Ranee of 
grades. 

Range of 
"scores for 
each class. 

Renncil 1 
gradet. 1 


0 toft 

I toin.... 

4 10 13 

II to vn 1 

0 to 10 

IlolV.... 

2 to 12 

I to VI. 1 

{ i 

0 to t> 

I loUJ.... 

Oto 12..... 
0 to 14^^^ 

I to VI. 1 

itovnL 1 

II to v. I 

{ i 

6 to ‘8 

i toui.... 

4 10 11 

0 to u 

I to VI..., 

2 to 13 

I to vn. 1 

I 

0 to U 

1 to Vil.-, 

4 to 12 

n to VL- 1 


-\^carcful study of these scores only emphasizes the general con- 
clusions reached by the survey committee, namely, that the lichools in 
Ale.xandria must be reorganized before acceptable work cun be done, 
and that those pupils who are working under a handicap must be 
provided for in some better wjay than the present one. - 
As recommended elsewhere in this report, the children in the 
primary grades should be classified into groups of like mental 
ability. This can be done easily in the Washington, Lee, and Parker- 
Gray. Schools from the fact that there are several rooms of each 
^ade in each building. It is recommended that more'tests be given 
these children in the primary' grades as soon as scl^ool opens in 
September, 1923, and that they be classified partly on the basis of 
these tests. 

GRADES FOUR TO SEVEN (WHITE). 

The combined scores in the standardized tests in reading, arithme- 
tic, and spelling, after weighing the spelling score five-tenths (6/10), 
show the following results: 

' rOU^H GRADE. 

The median score for the schools in 'Alexandria is 69, and the 
range in scores is from 36 to 100. The norm, or stands^ median, 
for the fourth grade is 68. If we consider only the centrai tendency. 
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or median^ the fourth grades in Alexandria are up to average and 
are doing all that we should expect of them. But when we 'consider 
the wide ranges of adiievement as represented in the composite 
scores, the results are not so pleasing. These residts show that there 
are some children in tlie fourth grade whose actual achievement is 
about what you would expect from those jn the .second grade, and 
that there are also some children in the fourth grade whose achie^ve- 
ment is above the average achievement of those in the sixth grade. 

- These conditions were general in the three white schools and were 
exceedingly frequent in the colored school. » * 

FIFTH GRADE. 

» ■ » . 

The combined scores on the three ediicutional tests in the fifth 
grade for the white schools show a median score of 86 and a rangfe 
of scores from 49 to 126. The standardization, or norm, for t^is 
grade is 82. _ Although the average achievement of this grade hiil^our • 
points above norm, the classification in this grade is even worse than ' ‘ 
in the TfourtJifl for here the results show a scattering of abilities all 
' the way from the second through the eighth grade. When <ve con- 
sider trying toiteach the child with second-grade ability along with 
the child with e|g*hth-grade ability, we can appreciate the difficulties 
involved. ^ 

SIXTH GRADE. ' , 

The sixth grade shows a median composite score on the achieve- 
ment test of 97, and a range in scores from 61 to 128. The stand- 
ard median for this grade is 96. The grades represented in the 
sixth grade, so far, as educational achievement is concerned, range 
from the third to the eighth. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

j' • . 

The median of the composite scores on the educational test in 
the seventh grade is 106. The range of scores in this grade was 
from 73 to 128. The standard median is 107. This is the only 
grade in the white elementary schools that does not surpass the 
standard for that grade.:. The grades represented in the grade class 
are from the fourth to the eighth, inclusive. 

ELEMENTARY COLORED SCHOOLS. 

IS 

Fourth grodB .- — The fourth grade in the colored school ‘shows a 
retardation in achievement of approximately .0.8 of one grade. In 
other words it is. only a few points above the standard ipedian for 
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Fifth grade . — ^Tlie fifth grade shows a deficiency of achievement i 
of 1.2 grades. Or, to put it Another way, their median score is j 
belowuUie median score of the fourth grade. 

Sixth grade . — ^The sixth grade shows a retardation of one and 
nine-tenths grades (1.9), or approximately two full grades deficiency 
in accomplishment. 

Seventh grade . — The seventh grade is even worse than the sixth, 
showing an actual retardation of 2^ grades. This shows an aver- 
age retardation for these four elementary grades of the colored 
^school of 1.6 grades. 

The scores" on the intelligence test for the colored children show 
a corresponding deficiency, and when we ooinpare the average in- 
telligence of the colored seventh ^de with the white fifth grade 
we find an explanation of the poor achievement scores made by the 
pupils in the colored schools. 


WHITE HIGH SCHOOL. 

In the high school we find the median scores in reading, algebra, 
and Latin up to the standard for those grades, while we find a very 
wide distribution of scores in the same grades. We find that some 
effort had been made in arranging the various sections of each grade 
to group the children according to ability. In this way the vari- 
ability in various sections was not so wide as it otherwise wouldiiave 
been. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The above results make necessary two veiy important recommenda- 
tions : ^ 

^ a 

Firet^ reclmsificatum . — Each child should be placed in a class with 
others of approximately the same educational achievement and 
mental ability. This reclassification should be made according, to a 
combined judgment based on his actual achievement as shown by his 
scores on the siandardized educational test, his ability to learn as 
indicated by his ^nding on the intelligence test, and by his attitude 
toward school work as indicated by the cabined judgment of his 
teachers. These three factors would fumm a very satisfactory basis 
for reclassification. 

Second^ special class . — It is recommended that at least one special 
class be provided for those studenm of very- marked. subnosmalj 
ability. No student Should be asm^ed to this class who does not | 
show an intelligence quotient of bemw 70 om the Stanford l^visK 
of the Binet Intelligence Test. This test should only be given by 
trained examiner. 
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SUPERVISION. 


1 


4 ' 




i 


The schools of Alexandria are provided >with an ade<]uate number 
of general supervisors, there being the superintendent of schools, 
uho should devote at least half his time to the siipervisio” of instruc- 
tion. a general superv’isor for the elementary grades, aim the prin- 
cipals of three buildings, Jefferson, Washington, and Lee, wh6 do 
no teaching. 

The plan of supervision can be improved in several respects. The 
general supervisors should work through the principals and not 
around them. These supervisors sliould go into the classrooms ami 
by means of tests and observation discover the results obtained and 
the methods used. Whenever it is found that a certain teacher need.s 
help, tlig principal and the 'supervisor should confer and the prin- 
cipal set the task of improving the work of that teachep. 

The ^neral supervisor, should make coiisideril^le use of the stand- 
ard achievement te.sts as aids in classifying pupils and in discover- * 
mg the weak and the strong points in the instruction, lii brief, the 
rgeneral supervisor might be made the director of ediicatiminl tests 
and measurements. 

The number of special supervisora is not as large as in some* other 
cities the siw of Alex^dria, there being but two, one of music and 
one of physical education. The. term supervisor is, however, scarcely 
applicable, since th^ two supervisors are mew?ly special teacher^. ' 
Ihey should be made sujwrvi^rs in the real sense of the term. 'J'he 
actual instruction in music should be given by the i-egular classroom 

teacher, and by the supervisor only as she gives les.son8 to denmnst rate 
methods to (ho teaclior, . ^ 

If the schools continue under the .same plan of organization as at 
present, a supervisor of drawing should be added, but if the schooL 
ai-e organized on the platoon plan, as explained in another section of 
this report, the work in drawing can be done by special teachers under 
the direction of the general supervisor. The same is true of the work 
m music and physical education. However, there should be some one 
to have general supervision of the whole health field, includinc 
physical education. ' ® 

Under this hiding a word may be said regarding tlie relation of 
the superintendent of schools and the board of education. It appears ' 
^at the board 6f educaticn rightly considers the superintendent as 
the executive officer of the board. The State school law gives the 
superintendent fife rightful authority to nominate teachers. All 
matters relatkig* to the administi-atipn of the schools should iw 
referred to the superintendent for report and recommendation. He 
aliould make up the budget estimates for the year, make recoimneiTda- 
tions regarding repaii^ of buildings pd everything 1 ‘^uiring the 
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expenditure of funds. The board should then^ as a vhole, consider 
these recommendations, either approving or disapproving. Such 
matters as the organization of the schools, coui'ses of study, promo- 
tion of pupils, and transfer of teachers sliould be left entirely in the 
hands of tlie suj>erintendent. 


SCHOOL H^LTH SERVICE. 




Tlie term “ school health service” is used to embrace all factors 
winch have a definite bearing, either directly or indirectly, on tlie 
^ health and well-being of school children. These factors include en- 
vironinental conditions (buildings, school grounds, lighting, heating, 
ventilation, sanitutioUv cleanliness, crowding of pupils in rooms, and 
the like) ; remedial and corrective work wiili individual children and 
school nursing work; di.sease and accident prevention; definite health 
promotion (physical education, nutrition vork for special groups 
and for all children); and health eilucation. 

THE SCHOOL PLANT. 


I tuuh:(jvacy of accommodoHi/ixs from the viewpoint of health.~The 
crowding of classrooms and of school buildings makes inadequan the 
ventilation of looms, the toilet facilities of the buikling, the number 
of desks and seats that can be adjusted to fit the pupils. Crowded 
conditions foster the spread of colds and contagious diseases among 
school childten. > 

* ■ I 

Ventilation and heating . — Some of the rooms were too waruV for 
the comfort of the |)ci'8on making the. survey; but no thermometers 
wei-e found by which to check up on the temperature. The weather 
outside was w'arm, but not a great deal of outside air could enter 
the schoolroom. It is impossible to say what the heating and 
ventilation problems are in cold weather, but there were reports that 
some rooms are not warm enough for the comfort of the teacher 
until 10 or 11 o'clock; that comfortable temperature is reached at< 
inidday ; and that uncdinfortably warm/ temperature is reached before 
the end of the school day. The openirg of windows, 6ven for the 
period of physical exercises, would ^seem to have been discouraged, 
as teachers opened windows somewhat reluctantly and apprehen^ 
sively. . • ,4 

What is the best way to ventilate a schoolroom f Can we depend 
wholly on the windows I Must there also be an exhaust outlet 'for 
circulation ? Is it necessary to have mechanical ventilation to force 
air through the room and other fans to draw it out? 

The, New York State commission on ventilation has recently is* 
sued its report, covering its work since 1918. , The conunission spent 
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.two years in' studying ^ the various types of ventilating systems in 
school buildings. >Vindow ventilation without gravity exhaust was 
found unsatisfactoiy. Window ventilation with ^avity ^xhaust 
was found generally satisfactory* * In fact the eommission^eoncludes 
that ‘Syindovr ventilation with ample direct radiation, window de* 
flectors, ..and adef|uate gravity exhaust, seems the most generally 
promising method for the ventilation oftihe classrbom.” ' 

Alexandria cOuld well make givater use of window ventilation. 
One or more open-window’ rooms in eacli building might very well 
be provided. Tliey have proved beneficial in other places; why not 
in Alexandria? Open pafilions, or porches, for studj’ and for 
physical exercises w’oiild be easy to provide and would undoubtedly 
be of benefit to the children. 

< Lighting . — yiie lighting in some of the buildings could be very 
much improved if more attention were given to the’ adjustment of 
shades, and if the windows w’ere kept cleaner. Principals should, 
when visitings!ldssroom's, make note ofXhe dhade adjustment and if 
they are not properly adjusted call the teacher’s attention to the fact. 

SANITATION, AND CLEANLINESS. ‘ 

floors . — The present practice is to put too much oil on the* floors. 
The floors are apparently not properly cleaned between treatments. 
THfe intervals at which flooi-s are oiled vary in different buildings. 

Before a floor is used it should be 8andpa'peced«dr planed to an 
even surface and treated with a boiHng mixture of linseed' oil and 
*parafiin, in the proportion of 2 pounds of paraffin 'to each gallon 
of linseed'^oil. This mixture shouldf be applied with a brush, about 
1 gallon to every 600 square feet of surface to be covered. The lin- 
seed oil prevents the lumber fi*om shrinking by closing the pores and 
the paraffin coats it with a wax and prevents the adhere^Mkof dust. 
Or to the new floor, after it is sandpapered, hot lipseed oil may, be 
applied sparingly, so that the floor will take up eveyy bit of it, 
then sheflac applied and a bit df oil or wax used for polishing. 

About once every three months after a building is in use the oil- 
parafihi* mixture mentioned above, or one,Iiaving a similar eiffect, 
should ^ u'sed to keep the floor in good condifion and to keep 'down 
the dusV. Inr^iling floors care should be taken lest too much oil be 
used, and the floors be made greasy and unsightly. There should 
be just enough to slightly cover thefloor^ and this ought to be spread* 
p'venly by the u^ of mopR and sprats, or a brush. Oil should never 
be put 'on until the floor is thoroughly cleaned of all dirt patchy, of . 
wax, or excess oil, or any other substance clinging to the floor. Tlie 
1 floors should.be thoroughly scraped and cleaned ap((‘ sandpapered 
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Sweeping ought to" be done with a brush broom, and some prepa- 
ration of sawdust with a bit of kerosene and possibly a small amount 
of paraffin mixed with it. A small amount of coarse salt added to 
the- mixture is helpful. This mixture with the sawdust ^ould not, 
however, produce a messy, oily sweeping compound. It..should be 
just sufficiently moist with oil to relieve dust and jt will leave yei*y 
little oil on the floor. , 

Toilets and hasements . — In no (uulding do tlie toilets have suffi- i 
cient light and ventilation- In the newer buildings they are. kept i 
comparatively clean. In the older buildings the condition of the 
basements and toij^ts is such ds no parent would tolerate in his own 
home. At the.Lee, Washington, and Parker Gray the toilets should 
be put into sanitary condition. Doors should 1t>e pYit on the girls’"* 
toilets at the Parker Gray. Toilet seats should be scrubbed f re- 
quently with soap and water. The flushing of the urinals* should 
•not cause water and urine to flow over the basement floor for the 
boys to walk in. Toilets should not be located, in basements or nar- 
row roonji^ that are dark and badly ventilated. Seats should be of 
•the sort that aiv open in front. It is difficult to see the advantage, ' 
and there are disadvantages in having seat covers that will not stay I 
up without holding. As stated above, the number of toilets^ and I 
urinals is quite insufficient for^the number of pupils in the buildiii^lin I 
all schools except the West End and High Schools. I 

TIand-washing facilities . — The facilities are inadequate in fevery I 
building. There is an insufficient number of bowls, a lack of* hot I 
water, soap, and paper towels. I 

Toilet facilities . — ^The inadequacy of the toilet facilities applies to I 
all schools, except the West End and high school, but particularly I 
to the Lee, Washington, and Parker Gray. Several States have regu- I 
lations calling for one closet for every 15 girls or every 25 boys,- and I 
, one' urinal for every 15 boys. ' I 

By this standard Alexandria compares as follows : ' I 

facUUicK I 
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At present there are only 151 boys in the Lee school and no girls 
in the Washington school. If the schools are. to be reorganized so 
that there will be about the same number of boys and girls in- each 
of these schools, the following table shows what the toilet require- 
^ments should be: 

ItetfHirnnriilx on ha$iJt of a 50-50 division of hoys and girls in the Lee and 

Washington schools. 


Schools. 

^ •« 

■ 

Enroll- 

ment. 

A- 

ToUet require- 
ments. ' 

Number o/ toilets 
now iu builcfing. 

Additional num- 
ber of toilets 
needed on basis of 
-present enroll- 
ment. 

% 

CQ 

3 

o 

Boys' 

seats. 

UrinUs. 

Girls' 

seats. 

Boys' 1 
seats. 

i 

•g 

p 

Girls' 

scats. 


Urinals. 

Girls' 

seats. 

Loc. School 

2S1 

220 

2S1 

220 

12 10 
9| 1.5 

1 

19 

15 

4 

11 

5 

14 

15 

0 

1 

2i 

i ‘i 

4 

15 

1 

1 

S3 

€ 

1 

3 


ir 1 


vi 


Lunch roorm . — Not even the high school has a room, other than 
ojassropms, where boys and girls may sit down at tables and cat 
their lunches. Many pupils go home for lunch; but many remain 
at school during the lunch hour and eat cold lunches. Even in 
the high school, where a hot soup or drink and a salad arc pur- 
chasable, the pupils eat their lunches as they walk about the corri- 
dors or school grounds with their food in their hands. No suitable 
plac6 for eating is provided for them, * . . ’ 

THE PUPILS. 

The first impression of the appearance of the pupils aS a whole 
is good; they appear well nourished. Further inspection shows 
that, while many are well nourished and in good condition, one 
soon picks out a child with slight spinal curvature, another with 
markedly stooped shoulders, several that are much too thin and 
whose color is not good. The weighing and measuring of tin- 
children showed that' a small number are from 15 to 25'i)er cent 
bblow the commonly accepted standard of normal weight. Many 
nutrition workers consider 7 per cent, and nearly all consider 10 
per cent, a sufficient deviation from the standard to warrant atten- 
tion. Besides the children 10 per cent or more underweigl\,t, there 
rare a large number who would benefit by. putting on 4 or 6 pounds, 
and a few, who are very much overweight; 

^ The pupils in the elementary schools were asked to reply, with|j 
out signing their names, to a questionnaire ,which covered certain 
health habits and physical conditions or symptoms. The replies 
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Number" of clilUlren in elementary schools who answered, 1,780. 

194 (to not with the windows open. 

777 do not /rink ht least two f;Iasses of milk a day, 

1^7 do noy eat breakfast. 

-99 do/lm eat some vegetabies every day. 

225 Iff the third grade drink coffee. (341 answered In the third grade.) 

195'in the second grade drink coffee. (267 answered in the ‘second grada) 
Over a tiiousond chlidren In the school drink coffee. 

I.e8s than half the dilldren have formed the habit of going to the toilet 
a regular time each day. 

700 children say they have toothache; 

799 have never visited a dentist. 

676 have headaches. 

485 say their eyes often hurt; nearly 200 of these are In the second and 
third grades. 

179 can not easily read the writing on the blaclcboard. 

^ 52 cannot easily hear what the teacher says. ' ' 

737 take cold often. * " 

180 children have no toothbrush, . * 

360 do not brush their teeth at least once a day. 

.35 children do not play a part of every day in the open air. 

The need of a sufficient amount of sleep and of a regular early 
bed hour is emphasized ns a necessity for child health and well-being. - 
(’hildren from 8 to 10 years of age should sleep, according to the 
best authorities, 11 J to 12 hours; more if they are undernourished. 

I f they rise at 7.30, they must be in bed at 8 p. m. . * 

Taking at random the replies from 100 s^ftond-grade children, we 
find that: 


11 sleep 12 hours. 

39 sleep 11 hours. _ 

1 sleeps 101 hours. . . • 

33 sleep 10 hours. 

13 sleep 9 hours— one Is 7. another 8. , 

3 sleep 8 hours— and 2 of tliese are 7 years old. • * 



100 - 

* * * ' 

The school nurse reported a large amount of remedial work done 

and much more that needs attention. 

Tlie teachers reported only a few children that had been free from 
colds this lust winter. Thirty ■•one teachers reported that all their 
jiupils had had their eyes examined and cared for, and 29 report 
dental care for all pupils in their rooms. Other teachers report 
nothing done through the schools. 

HEALTH EDUCATION.* . ^ 

In the program of . the, public schools health education is’th^ 
process by which pupils acquire ideas, ideals, and practical habiti 
affecting their own health and the health of others; This definitifiA 
sliould include j)hysical, mentul^^and iooial ‘aspects of hSalth, • . 
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The general purpose of health education is to conserve arid im- 
prove the health of school children so that throughout their school 
life, and in Jater years of achievement, they may be relieved of any 
handicap of ill health, and may possess abundant vigor and vitality 
'as a basis for the greatest possible happiness and service in personal, 
family, and community life. The specific purposes of healtli educa- 
tion are Jto establish the habits, attitudes, hnd knowledge which con- 
tribute to health. 

The health work' done by teachers in Alexandria varies a^c.ord^ng 
to the vision and enthusiasm of the individual teacher. Some teach- 
ers are better informed than others in regard to what affects <4iild 
health ; some teachers correlate health instruction with their other 
work; some do not. Some teachers weigh and measure children 
regularly, some do it occasionally, some not at all. Some* teachers 
base their health instruction on the height- weight measurements: 
others do not. Some teachers relate their^health instruction to the 
child’s individual needs; others give formal, general instruction. 
Some teachers have enthusiasm for health work; others do not see 
its importance and possibilities. Some would gladly do health work 
if it did not seem to mean “just one morething to teach others 
see how it can become an integral part of all the school work, and a 
help rather than a hindrance. 

There ia need for some one person to take this matter under advise- 
ment, working out a program and instructing teachers how to put it 
into effect. The objective should be to improve the health habits of 
Alexandria’s school children, rather than merely to impart instruc- 
tion. There is less need for a course of study in health than an 
understanding of the general aim and suggestions wh.icli teachers 
can adapt to their pupils’ needs, collectively and individually. 

f. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The personnel, equipment, and program content in physical educa- 
tion in Alexandria are all inadequate. In order, therefore, that 
Alexandria may meet the requirements of the Virginia law, and in 
order that an efficient physical education program may be established, 
the following recommendations are suggested : 

PERSONNEL^ 




Under the present traditional system of prganization a minimum 
personnel of three instructors or supervisors is advisable for the 
work in Alexandria; two for the high school and one supervisor 
for the five elementary schools, including the Parker Gray School. 
l(n,the high school there should be a woman director for the girls 


^^:i%iand, n mui.ior the boy8,>:;.Tbu of couras suggests' the need for 
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two ^Dmasiums. However, in view of the enrollment a program * 
might' well be arranged* on the of one gymnasium.* In the | 
spring and fall, during pleabant weather, the work for both boys 
and girls should be conducted o^ of doors. On rainy days and 
during inclement winter weather an alternate program could be 
worked out. The class that does not have the gymnasiunr. might at 
that hour be given a lesion in health education in some classroom. 

\ definite schedule for the winter term should be worked out on - 
this basis: For rainy days a schedule of health and physical educa* 

- t ion projects might planned. Such topics as the value of exercise, 
types of exercise for different individuals, the study of the rules of 
certain games, scoring, etc., are all topics which should be covered 
in the physical education pix)grain in order to makej^t function in 
the lives of the students. This arrangement offers a splendid op- 
portunity whereby this phase of the work may beJncluded. 

In view of the fact that the number of boys in the high school is 
less than the number of girls, the number of classes for boys will be 
loss. The director will therefore be' free to take charge of the 
athletic program of the fifth, sixth, sevcntli, and eighth grade boys 
In the elementary ^hools. 

If the “ work-study-play,” or platoon, plan as ouflined in the sec- 
tion on school buildings is ^opted, a corps of eight physical educa- 
tion teachers will be the minimum quota— one each for the Leo and ' 
Washington Schools and two each for the High, Parker Gray, 
und Jefferson Schools. This of course will not necessitate an in- 
creased expenditure, since the total cost for equipping and main-Ng^ 
taining 'the schools under this plan will be considerably reduced. 
The director in the high school could very easily arrange her pro- 
gram so as to include supervision of the work in the West End 
School, not include^d in the platoon plan. 

Under the* “ work-study-play ” plan two playrooms are provided 
for each school, and each physical education teacher will have • ap- 
proximately 80 childi*en at a time. As far as possible the work 
should be carried on out of doors, The playrooms being used only; 
in inclement weather. When the work has to be conducted indoors 
in the two schools which have only one director and two playrooms, 
the system of play leaders (see page 43) will prove most helpful to 
the teacher. Much of the teacher’s success' will depend on the 
degree to whiqb this pupil leadership is or^nixed and developed 
and on the importance which is given to the duties involved. 

XQUIPMBNT. 


In regard to equipment under the traditional plan, as far as po^,;) 
sible the work should be conducted out of doors, as stated above^> . 
For seTere winter weather and j^iny days, an indoor space, with ' 
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minimum dimensions of 50 feet by 70 feet, is desirable. However, 
in the elementary schools the* work may be carried on in the class- 
rooms, although this is by no means" desirable. 

Playground space should be provided for each child. Thirty 
square feet for each individual has been suggested as a' minimum 
requirement by authorities on the subject. The Playground and 
Recreation Assocfation of America has adopted the follawing 
standard 

Minimum essential In regard to a playground for n school of less than 100 
children Is^ a play space of 10,000 square feet, exclusive of school buildings. 
For elementary schools of 100 children there should be added 4,000 square 
feet, and 4,000 square feet for each additional 100 children or fraction thereof. 

A desirable surface for playgrounds is a mixture of clay and loam. 

Each school should be equipped with at least the following: 1 
basket ball, 1 volley ball, 2 outdoor baseball bats, 6 l2-inch indoor 
baseballs (for girls), 6 regulation baseballs (for boys), 1 volley ball 
net, 2 baskets with standards for basket ball (may 1^ made in work- 
shop), 1 soccer ball. 

As far as possible the playgrounds should be marked out for the 
various games.* The indoor playrooms should be equipped witli 
baskets for basket ball and marked for indoor basket ball and indoor 
baseball. , 

Orgdnization . — The third feature of the physical education pro- 
■gram is the organization and planning of the work. As stated previ- 
ously this is a most important item to consider. A carefully selected, 
well-rounded program adapted to meet the needs of the cliildren is 
absolutely essential. 

In the first place the time allotted to the work during school houi*s 
and provision fOr after-school activities should be considered. The 
Virginia requirement is 20 minutes per day. In Alexandria an ex- 
cellent system jirovides for two jlO-minute recess periods per day, in 
addition to the regular physical education period, one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. These periods added to the required 20 
minutes per day provide adequate opportunity for physical activity 
of various types, A splendid opportunity is here offered' fbr the 
physical director, with the aid of the State supervisor of physical 
education, to prepare a program which shall include all the various 
' phases oif the physical education work and to promote a highly 
^ developed, efficient, and .beneficial program for the children of 
: Alexandria. 


The work should be carefully organized and planned for each 
I '• grade so that it will (a) meet the needs of the children at the various 
, atoges of their development; (6) be easy for the classroom teacher 
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htional system) to follow, in between the visits of the supervisor; 
sliow progression, variation, and development, thus main- 
taining interest for the children. 

^ TRAINING OF I.EADERS FOR CLASS WORK. 

A plan of great educational value provides for the selection of 
'play leaders appointed at periodic intervals. This plan is of partic- 
ular help to the teacher in handling a large class. It should be 
made an honordo he selected as a leader. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The work in the high school should continue the program as 
adopted in the grades. Squad and group leadership should be en- 
couraged. Class teams, group teams, and color teams should be or- 
ganized. Athletic contests with provision for every individual in 
the school should form part of the carefully worked-out progi’am. 

GENERAL SUGGEStlONS. 

On the whole the work in Alexandria should be developed to in- 
clude all phases of the pro^am. As far as possible vigorous move- 
ments should be secured in the g}'mnastic work. If the activities are 
conducted indoors, all windows should be opened w;de. The bulk 
of the time should be devoted to recreational activities. 

No formal work should be given below the third grade. Rythms, 
story plays, singing garnes, active games, and mimetic play should 
be included in the program for the first two grades. TTie material 
should be arranged to coincide with the seasons and holidays. 

In the upper grades, rainy day programs might include individual 
work, suf;^! as stunts and efficiency tests (Athletic Badge Tests).* 

Athletic activity and contests of all kinds in the upper grades 
and the high school should be encouraged for after-school activity. 
Field days have already been started and should be promoted. All 
participants in athletic activities should have a careful medical 
examination before entering any activity or sport. Doubtful cases, 
those who in the mind of the teacher should not take any of the 
physical education work, should also be referred to the school physi- 
cian. In the high school a thorough physical examination should 
be included with the medical examination at least once a year. * 

Careful attention should be given to the promotion of good pos-' 
ture and poise of the body. . Special 'gymnastic classes should be" 
conducted for those needing special attention along this line. Em- ' 
l)hasis should be placed on the relation of good posture to self- 
respect. . . ' 


: “v -1 
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I 

The" whole program sliould be promoted for the children of 

Alexandria with the idea that : 

/ ■ ' 

' Physical education Is that which sees In measures Insuring bodily health and 
the right kind and amount of motor actiTity an avenue of approach through 
which the whole individual may be influenced for good, in mind and character 
as well as in body : it employs tlie word ** physical " to denote the means and 
not the end.* , 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM. 

WHITE SCHOOLS. 

It is recommended that children in all first three grades east of 
the railroad Crack be housed in the Wasliington and Lee Schools, 
and Chat all children in the first 'four grades, west' of the railroad 
track be housed in a small primary school building to be eivded 
west of the tracks. 

It is further recommended that grades 4-11 be ho\i.sed in the 
Jefferson School and the present high-school building nnd an addi- 
tion to be erected between the present Jefferson School and the high 
school. 

By this arrangement congestion in the Washington nnd, Lee 
Schools will be relieved and space provided for some special activi- 
ties for ^ose children, and a central modem school plant will be 
created on the site on which tlie Jefferson and high-school buildings 
stand. 

The following report shows how this can be done both under the 
traditional plai^f school organization and under the wock-study- 
play, or platoon, plan. This latter type of organization is now in' 
operation in 53 cities in the country. Under this plan half the 
children are in classrooms while the other half are in play, audi- 
torium, and special activities^. All children receive the same amount 
of time for academic work as under the traditional plan, but in 
addition receive. the advantages of enriched school facilities; and, 
at the same time the capacity of the school building is increased 
from 30 to 50 per cent. For further information about this plan, 
the board of education is referred to Bufjpaff of Education Bulletin 
No. 8, 1023, Significant Movements in pity School .Systems, pp. 

' 19-24, inclusive, and Bulletin No. 26, 1921, A School Building Pro- 

gram for Athens, Georgia. ^ 

The plans for each school will now be given, followed by a sum- 
[ mary fw all the schools. 

n * Prbm a -raport of a eommittaa from, the Society of Dlrectora of Pbyaleat Bdocation la 
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According to the plans recommended, ^he fourtii grade in the 
Washington School would be transferred to the Jefferson SchooL 
The enrollment in the other three grades is as follows: 

First grade 72 

Second grade 128 

TMrd grade - ir>5 

Total 335, or 9 classea 

Thire are 8 classrooms in the main building and 3 in the annex. 
Capacity on basis of 40 to a class, 440. There are also 2 rooms in 
the basement of the main building tha/t could be used for play- 
room^V This makes a total of 11 rooms and 2 play grooms. 

This 'should he made into a l^lass school (480 pupils). Under 
the work-study-play ^lan it wHl be ^^^essary to take only 6„ rooms , 
in the main building as cla^JlbomsV^That would leave 6 rooms — 2 
rooms in the main building and 3 ini the annex — for speciaEactivi- * 
ties. One room could be used for ns|ure study, 1 for drawing, 1 ,^r 
handwork, 1 for music — ^these 4 rooms taking care of ,160 children. 
There should be two groups at plav each period of the day — 80 
children. This makes a total of children in play and special 
activities at any one time, while24o children are in academic work. 
The number of teachers wbirid^ on the same basis as in the tradi- 
tional school, i. e., one teacher for ever}' 40 pupils. This arrange- 
ment also leaves an extra room that could be used for over-age 
children. Counting 20 for this class, the capacity of the building 
would thus be increased to 500, or an increase of 14 per cent over the 
present capacity. 

The play space around the building is adequate, if filled in with 
earth, graded, and given a proper, surface. This space would always 
be used for play except in bad weather, w^en the children would use 
the playroom^. 

There would be no cost involved in this arrangement except- for 
supplies for special activities, which would be very aniall, and should 
come out of the supply fund, and therefore not charged to building 
expense. 

Under the traditional flan, the present main building ahd annex 
^ke care of 11 classes (440) in classrooms— 2 more than at present 
accommodated in the first three grades, but there would be no room 
for special activities or over-age classes. ? 

, , ' •• t.' - 

LIE school* 

This school now has an enrollment of 725 pupilsj which at present 
is divided into 16 classes, which, apparently, indicates that there are 
no Wre classes than there are classrooms. But on tlm basis oi 40 
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pupils lo a class, there are now 18 classes in the building. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, if the classes were made up on the basis of -40 to 
a class, there would have to be 7 classes in the first grade instead of 
6, and 5 in the second grade instead of 4, and 4 classes in the thiid 
grade instead of 6— making a total of 19 classes in all, which means 
that there are now 3 more classes in the building than tliem are 

classrooms. . - 

\ 

According to the plan recommended, the fourth grade in this 
school would be transfm-ed to the Jeffereon School. This would 
leaVe an enrollinent i^the remaining first three grades as follows: 


First grade 

Second grade- . 


iss 


Third grade . .. 


• 


Total R98. or 15 cla^i^es. 

There are 16 classrooms in this building — capacity, tUO pupils, or 
16 classes— and 2 rooms in the basement which could be used as play- 
rooms, provided that modern sanitary toilets are installed in the 
basement, and partitions put up separating them from the play- 
rooms. 

This school could be made into a 20-class school (800 pupils), thus 
providing for a 25 per cent increase over the capacity of the building 
on the basis of 40 pupils to a class (640) . " , 

Under the work-study-play plan, 10 of the 16 i-ooms would be used 
as classrooms, leaving 6 for such special activities as the superintend- 
ent may recommend. The special activities should all be at the same 
end of the building. It is suggested that 2- rooms be devoted to 
manual or constructive work; 1 room could bt‘ used for nature stud\ , 
And 1 for drawing. On the next floor one could be used for music, 
and the other room for other special activities or for over-age classes. 

If the toilets in the basement ape made sanitary, the 2 vacain 
rooms in the basement cart be used for playrooms, otherwise 2 of the 
rooms referred to above would have to be used for playrooms, 
f. The cost of thus increasing the capacity of the building by 3 classes 
and providing 6 special activity rooms, 1 room for an over-age class, 
and 2 playrooms would be nothing except the cost of a few supplies 
for special activities. ' 

UndcT thA tTadittoncH plan this building would accommodate only 
16 classes, or 640 pupils, L e., the exact capacity of the building and 
one more class than the present enrollment in the first three grades. 
There would be no rooms for special activities. There would be tlic 
2 rooms in the bwement for play, but under the traditional program 
of course the children would get only 10 minutes recess time a day 
and they would all take it together, the 2 playrooms would be entirely 
<^nadoquato,.;./;'r:^:'v^'■^^^. • ■. : , 
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The out-door play space is i^equate for play under the work- 

P^*^**7 since only 80 to 100 children would play at once» 

It is inadequate for 640 children to play at once. 

THE JFJ'FERSON SCHOOL AND THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The present enrollment in the Jefferson School in the fifth, sixth, 
imd seventh grades is 668 pupils, or 17 classes, exactly the same num- ‘ 
lier as there are classrooms in the building. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to transfer the fourth grades from Washington and Lee Schools 
lo,this building— 242 pupils. This makes a total of 910 pupils, or 
23 classes, i. e., when the seventh grade is included. 

In the high school there are 398 pupils in grades 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

It is iwommended that grades 4, 6, and 6 be housed in the Jeffer- 
son building, and grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 in the high-school buUd- 
mg and tlie new ^uilding hereinafter recommended. Under such 
a plan the elementary grades would be housed in one building, and 
the grades usually designated as junior and senior high school grades 
would be housed in the other two buildings, but all grades could ' 
use the auditorium and gymnasium to be erected. 

In this way the school could be operated either as a single unit 
comprising grades 4-11 inclusive, or as two separate units, madte 
up of the elementary school in one building and the junior and 
senior high school in the other buildings, but using certain facilities 
in common. 

Homing grades and 6 in the Jefferson School.— The capacity / 
of the Jefferson School— 17 classrooms on the basis of 40 pupils to 
a class — is 680 pupils^ or 17 classes. 

The number of pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is 
748, or 19- classes. • This is £ more classes than there are classrooms 

in the Jefferson School The space available in the building is as 
follows : 


Number of regular claanrooma I".., 17 

Number of rooms lo basement available — ' * " * 

For shops 

For play or shops - 

Total ^ 

It is obvious, then, that under the traditional plan the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth gi'ades can not all be accommodated in the present 
. S ool, therefore a new building would have to be erected 

to take care of the present enrollment in those grades emd provide ' 
for increase. " . • 

Under the work-study-play plan, however, the capacity of the 
building can be increased to 800 pupils, or to 880 pupils, depending ,5 

■■ 
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upon whether or not the domestic science classes are taken care of 
in a separate building recommended elsewhere in this report. 
Therefore the housing of the fourth, 6fth, and sixth grades in the 
Jefferson School wil| be considered under two separate plans: First, 
on the basis of teaching cooking and sewing in the Jefferson School ; 
and second, on the basis pf teaching cooking and sowing in a separat^ 
building, as recommended elsewhere in this report. 


Plan /. 

' A plnn for fumtint the fovrih, fifth, and »irlh (tradfn in lha Jeffornon School 
on the of the tcorkslndu-platf plan, and havinp cooklnp and aeicinff 

in the Jeff croon bn lldinff. 


Under the work-study-play plan, 20 classes, or 800 pupils, could be 
accommodated in this building. On the basis of the present capacity 
of the building (680 pupils — ^i. e., 40 pupils to a class in 17 rooms) 
the capacity of the building under the work-study-play plan will be 
increased by three classes “(T^O children), .or an increase of 18 per 
"cent over the present capacity. 

Un(fer this plan 10 room% would have to be taken for classrooms. 
That leaves seven classrooms for special activities, plus two rooms 
in the basement which cotild l)e used for shops but not for classrooms. 
There. are also two rooms in the basement, each of which is suffi- 
ciently large for 80 children to play in at one time. 

At any one time during the day, 400 children would be in class' 
rooms and 400 children would be in special activities and play. . 

Of the 400 children in special activities and play, 160 would be at 
play each period of the day. Except in case of inclement weather 
these children would play out-of-doors; in bad weather they would 
play in the two rooms in the basement 

The remaining 240 children would be in tlie 9 special activity 
rooms. The school authorities can^ of course, choose whatever special 
activities they wish ,to give to the children. The following are 
merely suggested as possible special activities. Any one .of them. 
can be omitted and another one substituted just so long as 240 pupils 
are provided for in special rooms at one time. 


BptcUl acliTUlti, 

^ . •, , - - - '** ; - f. 

Number 

ofpupUs. 

Number 

olroom^ 

OiMihop for boyi (ircx)dwork )*.••• .1 

X 


Otti itiop tor bo jf (prifiUnf )••••••«. 

X 

I 

OMeooUiifraMB- 

Om M wlnf roQfn. .1 

X 

X 

1 

KolurooUidj. [ 

i 30 

1 

OtBertl actonoo 

X 

1 


\ 40 


Driwliif 

\ 40 

1 


1 ^ 
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Tlif cost of the equipment for these rooms would depend r.pon 
the type desiivd by the authorities, but in general the cost of the 
equipment of the shops for boys would be about $1,000; for do- 
mestic science about $1,000; for science and nature study, $200; for 
music, $500; drawing, $100; making a total of $2,8(k). 

Under this plan there would be provided an increase of 18 per 
cent in the housing capacity of tlie school, every child would have 
the Same amount of time for academic work as formerly and at the 
same time there would be provided nine special activity rooms and 
space for children to play every period of the day. 

Under the traditional plan^ in order to accommodate the present 
enrolhnent in the fourth, fifths and sixth grades, it would be neces- 
sary to build an annex for two additional classes. If the growth 
for thive classes were also to Ije provided, aild this of course would 
be necessary, it would be necessary to have an annex of five rooms 
at an approximate cost of $25,000. There would be the* two rooms 
in the present buildifig for play, but rtiey would obviously not be 
adequate for the whole school to play in at one time. So that the 
total cost undet the traditional plan for taking care of 800 pjpils 
^ould be $26,000, instead of $2,800 under the work-study-play plan. 

Plan I/: 



A plan f&r housittg the fourth, fifth, and aUth grade* IJta Jefferton School 
on the ba*t* of the Kork-atuduplay plan, and having cooking and eeuHng 
outaide the Jefferaon building, in a aeparate buiUUng. 


If the cooking and sewing are taught outaide the Jefferson School, 
then two rooms will be released in the Jefferson School for othei ac-. 
t i vit ies. Therefore under the work-study-play plan Jefferson School 
could then accommodate 880 pupils. On the basis of the present 
capacity of the building (680 pupils— i. e., 40 pupils to a class in* 
17 rooms), the capacity of the building under the work-study -jilay 
plan will be increased by 5 classes, or 200 childnm, an increase of 
20.4 i)er cent. 

Under this plan 11 rooms would have to be taken for classrooms. 
That leaves six rooms for special activities plus two in the basement, 
or a total of eight rooms. The other two rooms in ^e basement 
would be u^d for play, as suggested above. At any one time during 
the day one-half of the school, 440 pupils, would be in classrooms; ^ 
and half the *kchool,'440 pupils, would be in special activities and 

p*»y* . ' " , ^ 

Of the 440 children in special activities and play, 160 would be at 
play each period of the day, ag^ the remaining 240 childrejn would , 
be in special' activities. stated above, school authorities can , of 
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course choose whatever special* activitl^ they wish Q> give .the ’ 

children. The ‘fnllnwinor ortt finnrnroofA/1 • 


• - * • .• 
^ S^podal activities. 

Number' 
of pupUi. 

Number 

of rooms. 

» « 

• 

One shop for boys (woodwork) , ^ 

20 

^ 20 
20 
20 
40 
40 
40 
40 

1 

1 

^ 1 
1 
1 
1 

Oneihop for boys (printing), 

Natura study 

General science ] 

jL/rawiii£. 

Dramatics and literature 


• ^ I ' 

Total.... 

. 240 

s 

m 


, In addition to these 240 pupilsgin special activities in the Jefferson 
V building^ there would be 40 pupils in sewing and cooking* in the 
buildiitg • recommended for that purpose in another section of' the 
report, thus making 10 special activities in 'all; therefore at any one. 
tiine.during the day there would be 280 pupils in special activities 
and 160 in play, or 440 in all. ..... 

The (Jost of equipment for these special activity rcoms would be 
the same as in Plan I*’except for the additional cost of 'the library — 
about $500. This, however, would be offset by the savilig ofytiie 
cost of equipment for domestic science, <^hat that 

^ building would be largely self-supporting. • 

• ^ Therefore the total cost increasing the capacity of the Jeffer- 
son School under Plan II to 880 pupils would he $2,80Clr 
. • * Under the tradition^ plan the cost would be, as 'staled above, 
$26,000; and ti0P would be .only 2 special* activity ^ooms instead 
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A school building to hbu^ the first four g^rades should be erected 
inj^he WeA Tbqre would be needed three classrooms, one 

playroom, and one natur^udy.and work.niiu as weU^ a kinder- 
garten room, if ' a kindergarten class iy .qrgarii^ed in thdt section of 
, the. city. The building could be so constructe‘d thj^ additional 
r(»n)8 could be add^ when necessary and pending sifch growth it 
will be poBptWe to erect th^ present unit with fblding doors between 
the playroom and the manuahtraiiung room br workroom, so that 
.tboK two rooms could, be made ihto' au ai^mbly. room |fhen.desirsd. 
building jwopld cost about $S0,d^ and Ttpuld acOoihmodate 
i r, derUie work>s(udy>plaj^ plan 240 ohildrei^ about^fsO ruoreohildron' 
' than arp^now. enrolled in* th§ We^ End.^^ If, however,, all the chjl- 
C of first four gifades litdng in the West End w^ to attend 
^achool in that section, .the enrollment would be about 154. There- 
^ford t^s building^'teven with this inerea^ Vtim llmAiif ^ 


V , , . ^* * - 
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TH* * HIGH SCHOOL BUTLDIKO. 


The present enrolliiient in th^ high school is 398, distributed as 
follows ; Eighth grade, 160; ninth grade, 100; tentliu" grade, 90; 
eleventh grade, 48. * * 

The number of*roonis is as follows: Classroom^, l4; in basement, 

1' cooking room. There 1s also an auditorium. 

The enrollment is on the basis of 30 to a class. On the basis of 
30 to a class, the capacity of the building is 420. Practically none 
of the rooms,- however, are fitted for special activities, such' as science, 
domostic science, etc. What is needed is a modern ne^ building 
with modem equipment for such subjects as shops, domestic science, 
chemistry and’ physics, Mechanical drawing, commercial work, etc. 

It*is therefore recommended that r combined junior and senior 
-high School with grades, from the seventh through the eleventh or ‘ 
twelfth be organized. • i- 

As there are 162 ptipils in tl<e seventh grade and 398 in the eighth, 
ninth, ttnth, andeeleventh that would make an enrollment of 560, 
or, on a basis bf 30 pupil’s per class, Ife classes. - 

The present* building should be used for classrooms. The audi- !! 
.tori’unn which is not suited to auditorium purposes, should be'luriied 
s either into two classrooms, or a library, which would take care of 
40 pupil^ ‘ ' 

A new modern building should <be erected to contain the following 
rooms — or any other arrangement, of special rooms which the au- 
'"thorities desire — in addition to an auditorium and two gymnasiums: 

V t 

• Roorng^ and cost of buildiftff to be erected. x. 


Subjects. 


Chemistry 

Physics 

Mechanical drawing. 
Music 


N'limbrr 
of rooms. 


Art. 

Commercial..... 
Shops 


Xptal. 


1 


IP 


Pupili. 


20 

20 

30 

t 

40 

10 


220 


Cost of 
equip- 
ment. 


11,500 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 


S,000 


I Units. 


I « 


1 



. • ’ . y 

• According to tho recommendations for domestic science, those 
activities woiild .be carried on in the teachers* l/ui1ding; or if that . 
recommendation is not caiTied out, twofhdre Foomg woqld have to , 
be added to the new building, and the cost for^tbe same added to ths ' 
total cost of this building. . ' ^ 

These two buildings, the prMent high-school building ai\d the neV! 
one recomibended, .^puld allow for a capacity of a^ut 800 pupils, 
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880 more than the capacity of the preeent building, an increase of 
90 per cent. , 

The new building should be plac(^ between the Jefferson School 
and the present high^hool building, and in addition to the specirfl 
rooms there ^ould be an auditorium and a^ gymnasium placed at the 
end of the new wing nearest the Jefferson School; so that the chil- 
dren in that school could also* use the auditorium, and so that it 
■ would easily available for a community center. By placing the 
new building between the two present buildings the fine, play space 
would be left for play for the elementary school and the junior and 
senior high school. That is most important, for it is impossible to 
operate this new type of school without ample play space. The 
average city is very poor in play space, but Alexandria is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fine amount of space for play and athletics avail- 
able on this site. / 1 shoutd ufidsT no ciTcuTfistcLncss he covcftd up 
by huUdinga. 

It is extremely difficult to esti*inate the cpst of this building, but 
judging by the cost of the Jefferson the cost of these 10 rooms would 
be between $50,00Q^nd $60,000. The cost of the auditorium and two 
gymnasiums wquld come to approximately $80,000. Furthermore, 
^uipment must be provided for these special activities. Tlie mini- 
mum amount for this would coihe' to $8,000, plus $6,000 for audi- 
torium equipment, or a total of $13,000. . ' ’ 

However, it is not necessaiy to erect the whole building at once 
but only as much as would be necessary to accommodate somewhat 
more than ^e present enrollment, a^prox^ately 5 or 6 rooms, and 
the auditorium and gymnasium. 

The cost under the traditional idWHPbuld be the same if the 
auditorium under the work-study -play plan ls^not used every period 
of the day. \ 

COLORED SCHOOLS. ; 

' THE PARKER ORAT SCHOOL. 

This is* an 8-grade school, with an enrollment of 728 pupils, or 
18 classes on*the basis of 40 pupils to a class. ’ ’ 

The space av^able.in the building is as follows : 


Number of regular classrooms 

, Auditorium , 

^ ]to the basement •— 

f T ^ X. Number of pIaVrooma^_A...A.. 

jvj’ Ayallable for cookh^.. : _ j 

' Available for shop,.!. ^ * 

'a. 


- 1 

' "■* 

' '2 

— - — 1 


o 

ERIC 


^•NoM^of the roomsfb the bwmeat are equlpped^tor aay of these aoUrltlee. 

■ ■A-*::-: - v*v v' ; . 'V. ' -.v- 
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Therefore the present capacity of the building is 480 pupils. From 
the above figures it is obvious that there are now 6 more classes than 
there are classrooms. 

It is obvious, then, that under the traditional plan it would be 
nece-ssary to erect an annex of at least 6 rooms if these surplus class^ 
were to be taken care of. 

Under Jthe work-study-play plan, however, the capacity of the 
building can be increased to 800, oF to 880 pupils, depending upon 
whether or not domestic science classes are taken care of in a sepa* 
rate building recommended elsewhere in this report. Therefore the 
housing plans for this school will be considered under two Separate 
plans, first on the basis of teaching cooking and sewing in the Parker 
Gray building; and second, on the basis of teaching cooking and sew- 
ing in a separate building as recommended elsewhere in this report. 

. PUn L 

A plan for tha Parker Oray School on the ba/tie of the toork-atudy-play plam 
having cooking and eeicing in the Parker Oray School, 

If this school is organized on the work-study-play plan, it will be 
possible* to increac3 the capacity of the building to 800 pupils (20 
classes) , or 2 more classes without adding to the building, an increase 
of 66 per cent over the capacity of the building, or 10 per cent in- 
crease over the present enrollment 

- Under this plan 10 rooms would have to be taken for regnlar 
classrooms, as there would be 400 pupils, or 10 classes, in classrooms 
oacli period of the day. This leaves 4 rooms special activities, 
counting the 2 in the basement. It also leaves 2 rooms in the base- 
ment for pupils to play in inclement weather. It is suggested that 
one room in the basement be u.sed for a shop for boys — 26 pupils; the 
other ropm for a cooking room — ^25 pupils; one of the classrooms for 
a drawing §nd nature study room — 40 pupils; and one of the cla^ 
rooms for a music room, 40 pupils — total 130. The cost of equip- 
ment would, as has been suggested above, depend upon the quality 
desired by the school authorities. On the same basis as the cost 
already suggested, it would be as follows: For the shop, $600; cook- 
ing, $600; drawing and nature study, $200; music, $600, in case, 
there is no piano in the school. The total cost would be $l,7po. . 

Under this plan there would be 400 children in special activities, " 
auditorium; and play every period of the day. As suggested 'above, 
130 children ' would be in special activity rooms ; 185 would be in- 
(he auditorium each period of the day and 186 in play. • , ' 

The total cost of, thus increasing the capacity of the building, 66 / 
per cent (present capacity is 480 and under, the plan just. sug« 
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gestcd it woulcldie increased to 800) would be $1,700. Four special 
activities would be provided, as well as space and time for play and 
for the use of the auditorium for the social education for which 
it was built.* 

When the school grows beyond the 80 additional pupils provided 
for by this arrangement^ 2 more rooms could be built over the 
auditorium, thus increasing the capacity of the school by 2 more 
classes without putting up any additional building. Of course the 
roof over the auditorium would have to be examined to find out if 
the additional rooms* could safely be put there. Under ho circum- 
stances should the auditorium be divided into classrooms. It would 
both deprive it of its educational value and also be less economical, , 
since the auditorium divided into classrooms, would not accom- 
modate the 135 pupils which it will accommodate when used as an 
auditorium. 

Plan II. 


A plan for the Parker Oray School on the baei* of the toork-aludy-play plan, 
having cooking and aeiring ta^ught in a building outaide the Parker Gray 
School 


' If the cooking and sewing are taught in a separate building, as 
recommended elsewh&re in this report, then one of the rooms in the 
basement will be released for another special activity. 

By a change in the type of special activity it would be possible 
under this arrangement to accommodate 880 pupils, or an increase 
of 83 per cent over the present capacity of the building, or an in- 
crease of 21 per cent over present enrollment. Under the work- 
study-play plan, 11 classrooms would be needed, leaving 1 room 
upstairs and 2 in the basement for special activities. The 2 
rooms in the basement could be used for 2 shops for .boys (40. 
pupils), and the room upstairs for a nature study and drawing. or a 
^li^usic room (40 pupils). There would be 40 pupib in the cooking 
and sewing in the separate building, making 120 pupils in five special 
activities. There could be 160 pupils in the auditorium at one time 
and 160 pupils in play — making 440 pupils in special activities, 
- auditoritim, and play at one time, while there are 440 pupils in 
classrooms. This would not be needed, however, until the school had 
grown to 880 enrollment. 

^ Under the traditional plan, since there are already 6 more classes 
^an there are .classrooms, it would be necessary, in order to take care 
of these 6 classes and provide for the 2 mure classes for growth, to 
erect a building of 8 rooms at a cost of about $40,000. And there 



< For a doscrtptioii of Mod of activltleo carried on In anditorlume to work-atudy^play, or 
platoon, iciioola itce Detroit Bnllftlo No. 3, 1920, pp. 32-7, ^Tbe audltoHnm aa • aociil- 
lalnfi Intofratinc, and corrolatina onit*^ 
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would he no special activity rooms in either of the buildings. Under 
the work-study-play plan it is possible to provide for these 6 classes 
and take care of growth af 2 classes for $1,700. 

SUMMARY. 

VKDBR PLAN L 

Under Plan I domestic science is taught in the Jefferson Building 
and the Parker Gray Building. 

-U 

• « 

' WHITE SCHOOLS. , 

• 

Under the work-study-play plan it would be possible to Accom- 
modate in the white schools 3,140 pupils, oj an increase of 960 pupils, 
44 per cent increase over the present capacity of the buildings. It 
would also be»possible to provide in these buildings not only enough 
school seats for all children when they need them but also 30 special 
activity rooms — shops, domestic science, drawing, music, etc. — and 
a kindergarten; and in addition 2 rooms for over-age children. To' 
do £his it would not be necessary to erect any additional buildings 
except for the high school and the West End School. The total cost 
of such a program would be $185,800 ($170,000 for buildings and 
$15,800 for equipment). 

Under the traditional play it would be possible to accommodate 
‘ only 2,920 pupils, or an increase of 34 per cent over the present ca- 
pacity of the buildings. Fiu*tHermore, under this plan it would be 
possible to provide only 12 activity roonris, 10 of which would be in 
the high school and only 2 in the^ elementary schools. (Under the 
work-study-play plan, 20 of the special activity rooms which it 
would provide would be in elementary schools and 10 in. the high 
school.) Under the traditional plan no rooms for over-age classes 
*' would be provided. Under this plan it would be necessary- to erect 
an addition-to Jefferson as well as a building for the West End and 
the high school. The total cost would be $209,000 ($195,000 for 
buildings and $14,000 for equipment). 

Relative to the increase in capacity under the two plans, it should 
be pointed out that the increase in capacity in the three schools, 
Washington, T>ee, and Jefferson, would be 20 per <;ent under the 
work-study-play plan and only 11 -per c^nt undef the traditional 
plan. 

OOTiOKEU SCimOIA — -PARIUCB QHAT. 

Under the work-Study-play plan it would be possible to accom- 
modate 800 pupils in the Parker Gray School, an increase of 66 per 
cent over the capacity of the building and 10 per cent over the pres- 
ent enrollment. It woiddhe possible to provide four special activity 
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roomB— shop, cookmg^'and sewing, nature study and drawing, and 
music. There would be no cost except $l,7Q^or equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Under the traditional plan, since there are already six more classes 
than there are classrooms, it would be necessary to erect a building 
immediately to take care of these six classes and provide for two 
more classes of growth. The minimum cost for such a building would 
be $40,000. No. special activity rooms would be provided under this 
plan. 


TOrtAL COST VOB AIX SCHOOLS. 


ERIC 


The total cost of thd. building program for aU schcoh^ white and ' 
colored, would be, under th6 work-study-play plan^ $187,500. An 
increase of 48 per cent over t^e pr^nb capacity of the buildings 
would be provided ; 34 special activity roonis ahd Idndergarten would . 
be provided and 2 rooms for over-age classes. - 

The total cost of the building program for all .white and 

colored, would be, under the traditional plan^ $249,000. An increase 
. of 39 per cent over the present capacity of the buildings would be ... 
provided; but only 12 special activity rooms would be provided, 10 
of which would be in the high school, and there would be no rooms 
for over-age classes. 

UKDER PLAN ll. 

Under Plan II domestic scieince would be taught in a separate 
building in connection with the Jefferson building and a separate 
building in connection with the Parker Gray building. 

P 

s 

WHITS SCHOOL^. • 

Under the wor^-study-play plan it would be possible to accommo- 
date in the white schools 3,220 children, or an increase of ->t,040.. 
pupils, a 48 per cent increase over the present capacity of the build- 
ings. It would also be possible to provide in these buildings not. only 
enough school seats for all children when they need them, but also 
81 special activity rooms (1 more than under Flan I) and also a 
* kindergarten. Two rooms for over-age children would Also be pro- 
*vided." To do this it would not be necc^ary to erect any. additional 
buildings except for the high school and the West End School. The 
total cc^ would be the pame as under Plan I. ' 

Under the traditional plan it would be possible to accommodate * 
only 2,920 pupils, or an increase of 34 per cent over the present 
capacity of the building. It would be possible to provide T4 special 
.1 activity rooms — 2 more thaih under Plan I.^ No rooms for over-age 
.0^^ be provided, -tinder .thiis^blanit would be necessary to 
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erect an addition to Jefferson as well as a building for the West End 
and the high schooL The total cost would be the same as under 
Plan I. 

•OOLORXD SCHOOL — ^PAHKEB OKAT. 

Under the work-study-play plan it would be possible to accom- 
modate 880 pupils in the Parker Gray School, an increase of 83 per 
cent over the present capacity of the building "and 21 per cent over 
the present enrollment It would be possible to provide 6 speeial 
activity rooms. The cost would be the same as under Plan I. 

Under the traditional plan it would be possible to accommodate 
only 800 pupils, as under Plan I, and it would be necessary <o erect 
an addition at a cost of $40,000 in order to do t.hja 

TOTAL COST FOE ALL BCBOOL& 

The total cost of the building program for all schools, white and 
colored, would be, under the work-study-play plan, $187,600, the 
same as under Plan I. An increase, however, of 54 per cent over 
the present capacity of the buildings would be provided under 
\^,Plan H, and 36 special activity rooms and kindergarten, and two 
rdo'n^ for overage classes. ’ ‘ 

The total cost of the building program for all schools, white and 
colored. Would be, under the traditional plan, $249,000, the same as 
under Plan L An increase of 40 per cent over the present capacity 
of the buildings would be provided; but only 16 special-activity 
rooms would be provided, instead of 36 as under the work-study- 
play plan, and tjiere would be no rooms for overage classes. 

See attached Table for summary of costs and facilities provided 
under both the wofl^-study-play plan and traditional plan of school 
organization. ' 
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UNDER PLAN II.* 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 

EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL. 

Compared with other cities of the same size in population, Alex- 
andria is spending but little on its schools. In 1921-22 the average 
cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 50 cities of between 
10,000 and 30,000 population, selected at random, was $73.72e The 
average for Alexandria was only $29 for that year. Tlie present 
year the average i^about $43.50, or less than the average wlfr for 
cities of the same in 1921-22. 

The following table shows the per capita cost in each of the cities 
ranked from the highest expenditure to the lowest: 


Per capita achool expenditHCva. 


Bloomfleld,>,^^. J 




$109.00 
lOT). 65 
100. S4 

07.00 
00. 02 
iW. 17 
00. 16 
irj. 09 
00.90 
90.04 
89.68 
87.80 

' 87. 48 
80.89 
8:i. 8.6 
8.6. S.6 

81.00 
80.57 
80.22 


Urbnna, lU $72. !*» 

JoliMstown. N. Y : 71. .'$.6 

Norwich, Culm J 71.06 

Leuvenworlli, Kuiis . . 70. SO 

Ottumwa, lowH . . 7t>. 02 

Freeport. Ill 7u. :W 



Mis&oula, Mout 

Eureka, (Julif 

Santa t’ruz. Calif . 

Plalufleld. N. J 

Concord, .V. II-— 

Grand Forks, N. I»ul; 

Huntlnglou, Ind 

Aatoria, Oreg 

Beloit, Wla .S-- 

Walla Walla, WnsliL.. 

Parkersburg. \V. Vol.. 

Janesville, Wls-^--\- 

Dunkirk, N. Y 

Calumet Midi-- 

Morgantown, W. Va 

Galesburg, III.-. 

Sanford, Me 

Independence, Kans - 

Aberdeen, Wash 1-._. . 79.00 

Keokuk, Iowa 79.80 

Danbury, Cbnn 

Ooeonta, N. Y 76.60 

Watertown, Mbss 76. 48 

Oreenfleld, Mass ■ 76. 34 

Nashua, N. H.,..;— I 74.20 

OUntoD, Mass— 

If the pfer capita expenditure 0f $49.50 for th^ present year is 
substituted, Alexandria rankO forty-sixtlLin the l^t of 50 other cities. 

Data for the year 1921-22 obtained from' the county superintehd- 
ents for Arlington County, Ya., and Montgomery County, Md., 
show that Alexandria is expending lesd par pupil in average daily 
attendance than either of these counties, the average for Arlington 
County .^being $41.04 fui4 for Montgomery County $45.40. 


Glendale, Calif 

Holland, Midi — 

Biifleld, Conn 

New Albany, Ind. . 

Columbia, Mo 

Lebauou, Pa 

Butler. Pa .. . 

Cartilage, .Mo . . . 

Fort Smith, Ark ... 

Enid, Oklu . 

Jeffersonville, Ind . 

Chicago Heights, III.. 

Owensboro, Ky . 

Marshall. Tex 41. 94 

Bessemer, Ala 1 . . 31. 26 

Rome, Qa 31. 13 

Gadsden, Ala 1 30. 70 


60. 48 
W. 55 
04. 11 
02 . 4 

61. 89 
61. 77 
Oj.o;i 
IX). 0.1 
50. SW 
56. 16 
53. 89 
52. .•« 
48. 24 


'4 

41 ▼ 


/ 


Average 73. 72 

Alexandria, VaJ 20. 00 
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The f|uesti<»ii ariso^, how does Alexandria compare in wealth with 
(ho other cities? The following table shows the per capita wealth 
based upon the estimated real valuation. The rifesessed valuation of 
Alexandria, according to estimates of several persons consulted, is 
about 40 per cent of the real value. One estimate placed it ns low as 
25 i>er cent. 

Per rnpUn trrntth. bated upon real ratue. 


Real ralvr. 

MorgniKown.. W. Va .?2. 822 

Kurt Smith'. Ark . 2. IIW 

ParkersburR. \V. Va 2, 038 

.(anesTille. AVIs 2,036 

Santa Cru 2 , Calif 2, OOl 

(Uendate, Calif — 1,«I2 

Misfioula, M«nl 1,863 

Home, Ga - 1, 716 

Enid. Okla 1.608 

Norwich, Conn 1.682 

Enfield. Conn ' 1.626 

Wafla Walla. Wash 1..586 

Oneontn. N. Y a 1,516 

Huntington. Ind 1.428 

Watertown, Mas.s 1, 410 

Alexandria, Vo 1,418 

llhjomfield. N. J 1,361 

Relolt, Wl8_.^ 1, 334 

Aberdeen, Wash.__ 1,322 

Independence, Kans 1,313 

Nashua. N. H 1,306 

nutler. Pa 1..302 

Holland, Mich 1.26S 

From the foregoing tables it will be noted that Alexandria ranks 
sixteenth in wealth and lowest in expenditure per pupil. 

Another comparison reveals the fact that the proportion of city 
funds expended on the schools is sniall, compared with other cities. - 
According to the Bureau of the Censsus^ the average for cities from 
30,000 to 50.000 population ranges from 24.8 per cent to 62,3 per 
cent, the median being 42.7. 

The city council of Alexandria appropriate this past year (1922-. 
23) 24 per cent of the city revenue to the schools, while W previous 
years the per cent had been much smaller. In 1021-22 it was only; 
18.7 peift cent. Including what the State appropriates with the ap-^’ 
propriation made by the city, .the amount expended on the schooW^ 
was for the year 1921-22 only 39.7 per cent of the total city expenp- 
ture. E^dently the schools have not fared as well as they shomd 
at the haifids of the city council, but possibly the hoard of edu^^tioQ 


Real value. 

Dunkirk, X Y 81.216 

Greenfield, Mush 1. 200 

Concord, N. II . 1,104 

Sanford. Me. 1,142 

Calumet, Mich 1, 136 

Astoria, Oreg 1.008 

Owensboro, Ky 1,037 

Eureka. Calif *- - 1.084 

Marshall. Tex 1,076 

Danbury, Conn 1.074 

I,ebanoo. Pa 1.05.5 

Grand Forks. X. Dnk 1,045 

Galesburg, III^ 1,008 

080 
073 
058 
806 
866 
774 
748 
741 
7as 
480 


Clinton, .Mass 

New Albany, Ind 1 

lieavenwortb. Kjms 

Urbana, »Ill’ 

Freeport. Ill 

Carthage. Mo 

JefTersonvllle. Ind 

Johnstown. N. Y 

Bessemer, Ala 

Chicago Heights, HI 


has not s^n the needs of the schools as clearly as 






it should, ahd' loi? 
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